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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Policy Questions Raised by Proposed Cuts 
in Mutual Security Appropriations 


Following are texts of statements in support of 
the appropriation request for the mutual security 
program for fiscal year 1958 made before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee on August 19 by 
Secretary Dulles, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
John B. Hollister, Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 468 dated August 19 


The House of Representatives in its pending 
bill appropriating funds for the mutual security 
program has made drastic cuts. These are super- 
imposed upon substantial cuts already made by 
the authorizing legislation. Also they are super- 
imposed upon cuts made in prior years against the 
judgment of the Executive. 

The cuts proposed for this year are, in the ag- 
gregate, of a magnitude and character to raise 
grave policy questions. 

There can be honest differences of opinion as 
to how much money is required to carry out United 
States policy. But the cuts of prior years have 


_ brought the common defense into an area of serious 
risk. 


In Greece, Turkey, Pakistan, Viet-Nam, 
Free China, Korea, and elsewhere there is concern 
because the needed military effort is creating an 
inflationary threat not counterbalanced by our de- 
fense support. In other countries, bases essential 
to the common defense are endangered because it 
is felt that the risks are not being adequately com- 


_ pensated for. When, in the face of that situation, 


the amounts requested by the President for the 
current year’? are cut to the figure now in the 
House bill, the effect is to challenge the mutual 


| security policy itself. 


*See BuLietTin of June 10, 1957, p. 920. 
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The fact is that the mutual security program, 
which has been successfully holding together the 
free world and protecting it from Communist dep- 
redations, cannot continue to function vigorously 
and well under such treatment as is accorded by the 
current House appropriations bill. 


Military Assistance 


The President requested $1.9 billion of new 
funds for military assistance, together with the 
reappropriation of certain unobligated balances. 
The House of Representatives cut this request by 
$650 million. 

It is the judgment of the President and the im- 
mediately retired and present Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, speaking for themselves and 
the Joint Chiefs, and of the Secretary of State 
that such a reduction in military assistance, the 
impact of which would come primarily in supply- 
ing new types of weapons, would deeply concern 
our allies, and that, particularly in the case of 
NATO, the failure to supply certain types of new 
weapons would have a serious effect upon our 
NATO alliance. 

The report of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations * does not make clear whether the com- 
mittee has a different political and military judg- 
ment, or whether it is the judgment of that com- 
mittee that it is now unimportant to the United 
States whether or not the strength of our military 
allies disintegrates. 

We believe however that the Congress, before it 
finally acts, should be aware of what it is doing 
to the security of the United States by making it 
impossible to supply our allies with the military 
equipment needed to maintain the effectiveness 
and morale of their fighting forces. 


? Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1958. Report to 
accompany H.R. 9302. H. Rept. 1172, Aug. 15, 1957. 
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Defense Support 


I turn now to the matter of defense support. 
This is money which enables those of our allies 
which are economically weak to maintain the 
military forces which we judge necessary for their 
security. The President asked for $900 million. 
The House bill would appropriate $621 million. 

There is need to extend defense support to 14 
allies, chiefly in the Middle and Far East. Over 
$600 million is required to enable 5 countries— 
Korea, Free China, Viet-Nam, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key—to support the 2,100,000 men they now have 
under arms. These 5 countries all lie along the 
Sino-Soviet border. They are all faced by power- 
ful Communist forces. They have all been sub- 
jected to repeated Communist threats. The 
United States, by treaties overwhelmingly con- 
curred in by this Senate, has found that the peace 
and security of the United States would be in 
jeopardy if they should be attacked by Communist 
aggression. 

It is the considered judgment of the President 
and his military advisers and of the Secretary of 
State that the House cut in defense support would 
make it impossible to maintain in these areas, ad- 
judged vital to the United States, the strength 
necessary to defend them. The report of the 
House Appropriations Committee does not make 
clear whether it judges that the danger is past. 

Again, before the Congress finally acts, it should 
be clear what the issues are and what and where 
is the responsibility. 


Special Assistance 


I turn now to the matter of special assistance. 
The Executive requested $300 million. The 
House provides $175 million. Already $100 mil- 
lion is required for specific programs under way. 
These would have to be cut nearly in half. 

The $200 million requested for emergencies 
would also have to be cut nearly in half—to about 
$115 million. This is substantially less than the 
actual emergency needs which have had to be met 
during each of the last 4 years. 

There is no single item more vital than this 
President’s emergency fund. At least that is the 
judgment of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and that is a judgment buttressed by 
experience. 

Obviously, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee report takes the view, not shared by the 
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President, that there are less apt to be emergencies 


in the future than in the past. We hope that it 
is right. But we think it is reckless to proceed 
on the assumption that what saved Iran, Viet- 
Nam, Guatemala, Jordan, and the Hungarian 
refugees may not be required again. 


Development Loan Fund 


I turn now to the development loan fund. This 
was designed to make it possible for under- 
developed countries, most of whom have recently 
achieved new political freedom, to find the way, 
in freedom, to strengthen their economies so that 
they would not turn to communism to find that 
way. 

The plan of doing this by loans rather than 
grants and seeking a long-range approach was 
based solidly upon the notable study made by the 
Senate Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, on which your chairman and rank- 
ing minority members served. 

The President recommended that the fund be 
launched with an assured capital of $2 billion, 
to be provided in three annual increments. The 
House bill would appropriate $300 million. 

The purpose of the fund is not to piddle away 
money but to engage in selected, well-conceived, 
major, long-range projects which would really 
help get the economy out of the rut and make it 
easier to bring in private capital, World Bank 
loans, etc. 

The treatment accorded by the House bill is so 
severe as to jeopardize the basic concept that un- 
derlies the fund. In effect, the House bill is a 
policy measure, running contrary to the almost 
uniform judgments of the Executive, the Senate 
Foreign Relations and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committees, and also the judgments of numerous 





special groups who have been studying the matter 
for the Executive and for the Congress during the 
past year. 
Technical Assistance | 
I turn now to the item of technical assistance. 
The Executive requested $151 million. The House 
appropriated $125 million. 'The House action was } 
designed to bring the program down to the level 
obligated for fiscal year 1957. However, this 
ignores the fact that in 1957 two countries—Spain 
and Yugoslavia—had their technical aid financed 
from what was then known as defense support. 
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Also it is deemed important in 1958 to extend 
technical assistance to several newly independent 
countries. If we cannot slightly enlarge the pro- 
gram it will mean either cutting the present pro- 
grams elsewhere or else giving no aid to these 
newly eligible countries. 


Conclusion 


The House action, should it stand, would in- 
volve a serious crisis of confidence in the United 
States and the dependability of its policies. 

Throughout the postwar decade the Congress, 
whether it was Republican or Democratic, and on 
a bipartisan basis, has, broadly speaking, followed 
and implemented the mutual security policies pro- 
posed by the President and approved by the For- 
eign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees. 

If the Congress is no longer willing to follow 
that kind of leadership, then the free world in 
turn may not be prepared to follow the leadership 
of the United States and the whole foundation of 
our security structure is endangered. Our allies, 
their forces, our bases abroad—all are required 
for the security of the United States. If the 
Congress is unwilling to do what is necessary to 
maintain them, then we face a new insecurity and 
a future of grave risk. 

It should be clear beyond a doubt what the 
House bill does, I believe unintentionally. It is 
not just saving money. It is dangerously eroding 
the security policies which, for a decade, have been 
sponsored by Democratic and Republican leader- 
ship. We will not have dependable policies in 
this respect. Our allies will know it. Our people 
should know it. The Senate faces a great respon- 
sibility to save the Nation from this peril. 


STATEMENT BY ADMIRAL RADFORD 


I welcome this opportunity to again appear be- 
fore your committee in support of this year’s 
mutual security program. Exactly 1 month ago, 
in my then official capacity as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, I appeared before you and 
stated unequivocally that I thought this program 
was both necessary and modest and that it was an 
essential part of our own national security pro- 
gram. I still think so. 

Reading the record of the debate on this pro- 
gram which took place last week in the House of 
Representatives, I am appalled at the fact that 
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we have not been able to put this program in its 
proper perspective before the American people. 
I say this because those members of Congress who 
argued against the program—or for a greatly re- 
duced program—for the most part sincerely and 
undoubtedly reflected the views of their constit- 
uents. This opposition generally presented the 
program as a vast boondoggle, poorly managed, a 
giveaway program reminiscent of the WPA era. 
When I hear statements like that made by sincere 
Americans, it worries me. They are just not com- 
patible with the military facts of life as they exist 
today. The time is past when we could depend 
on our vast industrial capacity to build a war 
machine that would pull us through after an 
emergency occurred. The time is past when we 
would be given time to train our reserves of man- 
power, equip them, and transport them overseas 
to meet an enemy. 

In the next war, whether it be of the global or 
limited variety, we are going to depend almost 
entirely on trained forces in being and already 
in place in the danger spots around the world. 
That is where our mutual security program comes 
in. For the past 9 years we have been developing 
a national defense posture which is integrated 
with, and depends upon—let me repeat that—de- 
pends upon—indigenous forces and bases around 
the world. There are two alternatives to such 
strategy: 

First, United States forces in much larger num- 
bers could take the place of these indigenous 
forces. In most allied countries, they would be 
welcomed as visible evidence of our determina- 
tion to stand with them against the Communist 
menace; but it would require a major mobiliza- 
tion effort on our part, and nearly every able- 
bodied young man of military age would spend 
several years of his life in military service over- 
seas. The cost would be staggering. 

Or, second, we could adopt a “Fortress Amer- 
ica” concept. In the world we live in today, such 
a concept is entirely negative and would merely 
mean that we postponed an ultimate and violent 
showdown with international communism or, in 
the long run, would capitulate. 

The program of national security which has 
been followed for the last 9 years is a positive pro- 
gram and has had bipartisan support. It is, in 
my opinion, the only program which offers us 
the hope of avoiding global war, and without such 
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a war, of ultimately prevailing over Communist 
enemies who are still determined to destroy our 
way of life if they can. 

If our national security program is to be 
changed, let us make the change advisedly and 
not cover up the facts of life with arguments 
which avoid or hide the real issues. 

I am sure that the mothers, the fathers, the 
wives in our country would vote for an adequate 
mutual security program if they understood it. 
Our mutual security program is not “foreign aid,” 
it is not a giveaway program; it is a program 
which is in the best interests of the people of the 
United States and their friends and allies of the 
free world who want to stay free. It does not 
mean that we hire our friends to do our fighting 
for us as the Communists so often charge. It 
means that each country in the free world is pre- 
pared to do what it can to defend itself and counts 
on the great reserve of power in the United States 
to come to its assistance when trouble starts. 

I do not maintain that our handling of the mili- 
tary aid program has been perfect. As I have 
traveled around the world in the last 4 years, I 
have found evidence of mistakes in judgment and 
in administration. Whenever this happened, I 
took immediate corrective action, if within my 
field of authority, or dispatched recommendations 
for changes to higher authority. 

Let me point out that this mutual security pro- 
gram in its magnitude and complexity is proba- 
bly without precedence in history. Certainly it 
is much more difficult to handle than the lend- 
lease program of World War II. The personnel 
of the Defense Department, civilian and military, 
in Washington and abroad, are doing their best 
to administer the program efficiently. We have 
made great progress in the last 9 years and admit 
there is still room for improvement. 

What we cannot admit is that this program can 
be materially reduced without endangering the 
entire foundation of the collective-security policy 
the United States has been following for the last 
9 years. As I said earlier, if this policy is to be 
changed, let us make that change the issue 
straightforwardly. 

I am certain there is not one citizen in the 
United States who wants war. Therefore, I am 
equally certain that if all our citizens understood 
the mutual security program for what it is—an 
important part of our national program to pre- 
vent war—they would unanimously vote for it. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. HOLLISTER 


The reduction proposed by the House will be 
interpreted in one of two ways. Some will say 
that this means the United States has changed its 
basic foreign policy—has renounced its policy of 
supporting the security of this country through 
the collective action of the free world by reducing 
drastically our assistance to the military forces 
and the economies of the countries in the free 
world. If this reduction were the beginning of 


i 
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a new direction in this necessary method of pro- | 


tecting the security of this country, the Congress 
ought to state this policy clearly and unequivo- 
cally so that the executive branch and other free 
countries could plan accordingly. I do not believe 


that this is a proper interpretation of the House | 


cut. 

Another interpretation which could be made, 
and I think this was the intent of most of the 
Members of the House, is that this reduction rep- 
resents no change in policy or in the general level 
of the program but rather a directive to finance 
the program proposed by the executive branch by 
the use of the existing pipeline and by the greater 
use of local currencies generated under Public 
Law 480 [Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act]. 

I wish to direct my remarks to the two assump- 
tions underlying this latter interpretation implicit 
in the action of the House and close with a review 
of what will be the direct effect of the cut in- 
volved in this action by the appropriation of $809 
million less than was authorized by the Congress 
in the recently enacted mutual security legislation. 


The Pipeline 


First as to the pipeline. Admiral Radford has 
already dealt with the pipeline on military assist- 
ance. As to the economic programs, including 
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defense support, the pipeline of undelivered goods | 


and services as of June 30, 1957, was $1.9 billion. | 


In terms of time this covers a period of approxi- 


mately 13 months. I wish to emphasize that the | 


evaluation of the validity of the pipeline should 
be in terms of time and not in the amount of 
money involved, that is, in terms of time it takes 


to accomplish certain material goals; e.g., delivery | 


of commodities, the completion of services. Let 
us take a graphic example: If we sign a contract 
with the University of Michigan to carry out a 
certain technical assistance program in Pakistan, 
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sy in April of one year to cover the forthcoming 
school year, it will take at least 17 months before 





ll be | the sum set aside to pay for this contract can be 
l say fully expended. This example is one of the more 
.d its ? usual transactions that are undertaken by ICA. 
oy of There are others, such as a contract for the build- 
ough | ing of a fertilizer plant that would run for 2 years 
cing | or more, and there are other transactions, such as 
orces the payment of U.S. Government technicians in 
free which the expenditures follow almost immediately 
g of / the obligation of the funds. Our average is 13 
pro- | months. This has been relatively constant for the 
xress past 5 years. 
livo- | From my experience this is a good record for a 
free going program and indicates clearly that there 
lieve has not been an abuse of forward planning or the 
ouse / unnecessary tying up of funds. 
| Those who claim that the mutual security pro- 
ade, gram can live on its pipeline this coming year 
the often also deny that the program is being cur- 
rep- tailed. There cannot be a more serious error than 
evel | this contention. It is patently clear that, if we 
ance | cut the amount to be made available for obliga- 
n by | tions during fiscal year 1958, it will mean, in a 
ater real sense, that the program itself is being 
blie | curtailed. 
and 
Use of Local Currencies 
_ The second assumption which has been made 
licit about the mutual security program is that we can 
lew | use Public Law 480 local currencies to a much 
M- | greater extent and thereby reduce the amount 
809 | of mutual security money necessary. There are 
ress | Public Law 480 currencies that are available for 
on. | activities related to the mutual security program. 
However, there is a very simple fact which ex- 
; plains why these local currencies will not take 
has | the place of the money we have requested. The 
ist- | money we have requested is needed to buy goods 
ing ' and services to introduce into the economies of 
ods the countries involved. This must be paid with 
on,’ dollars or other hard currency. We buy tanks, 
yxi- | guns, planes, tractors, generators, raw materials, 
the , fertilizers, seeds, school equipment, industrial ma- 
uld | chinery; pay for surveys, hire technicians, train 
of foreigners in the United States; and do a host 
kes | of other things, all of which have this one thing 
ery | in common: they require dollars and cannot be 
Let | obtained with local currencies. Therefore, giv- 
act | mg or loaning back to a country Public Law 480 
ta | local currency will not take the place of the 
an, | Money which has been requested under this pro- 
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gram because such local currencies will not pay 
for imports. I do not mean to say, however, that 
Public Law 480 local currencies are not useful. 
They are useful particularly in helping a coun- 
try in meeting its internal fiscal burdens, and to 
make progress it is necessary that these internal 
problems be met. However, meeting these in- 
ternal problems is not a sufficient condition for 
progress. Progress either on the economic front 
or on the military front depends in the first in- 
stance upon receiving external help, that is, upon 
importing into the country items which it does 
not have and cannot afford to buy. 

In addition to this very simple fact, there is 
another important fact. Many of the sales made 
under Public Law 480, which is primarily a pro- 
gram for the disposal of our agricultural sur- 
pluses, are to countries such as those in Latin 
America and Europe in which we have no eco- 
nomic programs. The local currencies received 
through these sales are not available, or are avail- 
able to a limited degree, in carrying out programs 
in other countries. A Public Law 480 program 
in Brazil, however useful to that country and 
to us, will not help us to meet requirements in 
Viet-Nam or Korea. 

In limited instances, Public Law 480 sales trans- 
actions, together with the currencies generated, 
have done and can continue to do those things in 
those places which would have had to be done 
with mutual security funds. The effect of such 
transactions, however, has already been taken 
fully into account in our planning and program- 
ing for fiscal year 1958. 

I know of no subject which is more complex or 
upon which I have spent more time in the past 
year than this difficult subject of the interrelation- 
ship between the mutual security program and 
Public Law 480. I do not wonder that there have 
been misunderstandings and that certain people 
have made the superficially plausible assumption 
that reductions could be made in our figures be- 
cause of Public Law 480. The plain facts are, 
however, as I have demonstrated, that reductions 
in the mutual security program cannot be based 
upon the argument that Public Law 480 will do 
the job. 


Effect of Cuts on Defense Support 


Turning now to the specific effects of the re- 
ductions, I would like first to take up defense 
support. The most direct way I can outline the 
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effects of the House cut in defense support is to 
go over with you a comparison of the figures 
originally programed under the executive branch 
request for $900 million for the 15 nations receiv- 
ing defense support and the amounts that they 
would receive under the House cut to $621 million. 

In going over these figures we should keep in 
mind two facts that are not immediately apparent 
in the figure of $621 million allowed by the House : 
(1) the appropriation bill requires that at least 
$40 million be set aside for the Spanish program, 
and (2) the authorization act requires that $175 
million be devoted to the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. The Spanish requirement 
means that the programs for other countries must 
absorb a cut of another $10 million. 

The requirement of $175 million of surplus 
agricultural commodities was closely figured on 
the availability of $900 million in defense support. 
Under the House figure of $621 million, flexibility 
in trying to meet the requirements of highest 
priority in the program will be greatly reduced 
since these surpluses are of limited use in some 
of the countries in the program. 

If you will look at the classified table before 
you, the effects of these reductions can be seen. 
I would like to discuss the effects of these reduc- 
tions on each of these groups. Let me turn first 
to the first group ef countries. From a military 
standpoint these five countries are especially im- 
portant because they provide military bases and 
other facilities of critical importance to U.S. 
forces. 

Because of the far-reaching effect on U.S. oper- 
ational capabilities which defense support cuts 
could have in these five base-supporting countries, 
it would be necessary to keep the cuts in such 
countries to a minimum—say about 20 percent— 
with the exception of Spain where the House bill 
requires an:increase. Nonetheless, it seems al- 
most certain that cuts of the level proposed for 
this group of countries would cause extremely 
difficult problems for the United States, and these 
problems will be aggravated because it now ap- 
pears, as a result of recent developments in at least 
two of these countries, that the amounts of defense 
support actually required in them will be much 
more—perhaps twice—the amount assumed when 
the congressional request was submitted. 

Next let us consider the effects of the reduction 
on those countries supporting large military 
forces. Korea, Turkey, Taiwan, Pakistan, and 
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Viet-Nam will suffer most from these cuts because 
75 percent of defense support goes to these stanch 
allies. I can tell you that each country will have to 


face the disheartening alternatives of reducing the 
, 


forces which are standing guard against growing 
Communist forces or of permitting the economy 
of the country to be weakened. Which of these 
courses of action is to be followed in any case 
depends in large part upon an assessment mu- 
tually worked out with the country concerned of 


how such a retreat can be effected with least / 


damage. We know that in Korea this cut prob- 
ably means that forces could be maintained only 
if all progress in maintaining the economy were 
stopped and if we are prepared to face the risk 
of increased inflation. 
were to continue some economic progress and to 


avoid the risk of an increasingly serious inflation, } 


military strength would have to be reduced. 

In China one choice is to eliminate assistance 
to railroad, harbor, and other transportation fa- 
cilities so essential to military strength and eco- 
nomic health, assistance to power facilities needed 
to avoid a continued “brown out” of electricity, 
and assistance to industrial projects which con- 
stitute a hope of ultimate self-support. The other 
choice is to reduce drastically the flow of com- 
modities needed to maintain minimum living con- 
ditions and to prevent a severe inflation. 

In Turkey the choice is threefold: to reduce 
military undertakings below those considered vital 
to NATO security, to cut deeply into its develop- 
ment program, or to further irritate an already 
serious inflationary situation. 

In Pakistan the cuts required by the House 
proposal would present an extremely dismal pic- 
ture. It is likely that the result would be some 
combination of further depressed consumption, 
decreased investment, and curtailed military pre- 
paredness. 

Viet-Nam would be confronted with a de- 
cision whether to abandon all effort toward eco- 
nomic advancement, social progress, and price 
stability so essential to the consolidation by the 
Government of its recently won position or risk 
all of its gains against Communist aggression by 
allowing its armed forces to be decimated. 


Development Loan Fund 


Next let me discuss the reductions in the de- 
velopment loan fund. The House bill appropri- 
ates $300 million. This figure is inadequate to 
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carry out the purposes of the fund. It would 
make it impossible to carry out the forward- 
looking policy adopted by the Congress in estab- 
lishing the fund. 

These important facts should be emphasized in 
evaluating the action of the House: 


1. In fiscal year 1957 approximately $400 
million was used in grants and loans for develop- 
ment activities comparable to those contemplated 
under the fund. In addition, there were numerous 
requests for help in financing sound development 
assistance in fiscal year 1957 which could not be 
met because of lack of funds and, equally im- 
portant, lack of authority to retain funds without 
a time limit so they could be set aside to encourage 
the development of such worthwhile projects. The 
House action would reduce the going rate of eco- 
nomic development aid by nearly 25 percent. 

2. There are many sound development projects 
which existing public lending agencies have not 
been able to finance alone and which would be 
appropriate subjects for financing from the fund, 
especially in conjunction with help from such 
agencies, 

3. One of the major purposes of the develop- 
ment fund is to stimulate private investment with 
all the benefits that it can bring to the less de- 
veloped countries. Considerable amounts of pri- 
vate capital might be brought to bear on the 
development of the underdeveloped nations of the 
free world if the fund could, as intended, make 
direct loans to private entities or finance private, 
public, or quasi-public development banks in un- 
derdeveloped countries to serve local small busi- 
ness and farmers and thereby help to develop a 
stable business community in the private sector of 
the economies of these countries. However, this 
cannot be undertaken unless there is available 
some amount additional to that required to fi- 
nance basic government facilities that are neces- 
sary if private investment is to be encouraged. 
The cut of $300 million makes this impossible and 
in fact makes illusory any hope of doing more 
than the barest minimum for a limited number 
of countries. 

4. In order to avoid abandoning half-completed 
projects or abruptly withdrawing from continuing 
activities, we had counted on using about $200 
million of the fund for going projects not pro- 
vided for in the newly defined defense support nor 
in development assistance which no longer exists. 
In addition, because of cuts in defense support 
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and in special aid, certain projects will have to 
be eliminated from these accounts, many of which 
are continuing or uncompleted projects. These 
total $170 million. This, when added to the $200 
million, means that, if all such requirements were 
to be met by the fund, there would be nothing 
left in the fund under the House cut, to do any of 
the new things which the fund was designed to 
do, and that, moreover, some unfinished or con- 
tinuing projects might have to be abandoned. 


The particular result I most fear is that we 
could not, under the limitation of the amount set 
by the House appropriation, encourage the de- 
velopment of sound and responsible planning on 
the part of less developed countries. 

The basic concept of the fund was to give some 
assurance to these countries that their efforts in 
developing sound business practices would be re- 
warded with recognition and material help. This 
we cannot do when the money is only sufficient to 
meet the most urgent political necessities thus 
making it difficult to insist on full adherence to 
the conditions envisaged for the fund. The Secre- 
tary of State has already discussed the political 
effects of the failure inherent in the House re- 
duction to implement the broad policy announced 
in the adoption of the fund in the authorizing 
legislation. 


Technical Cooperation 

Now let me say a few words about. technical 
cooperation. I know of no program which has 
more fully captured the imagination and the 
wholehearted support of the American people 
than this program and no program that has so 
successfully laid the base for fundamental eco- 
nomic growth in the less developed countries. As 
is implied in the report of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I do not believe that it was in- 
tended to cut back this program. The probable 
intent was to maintain it at the going rate. Since 
obligations in fiscal year 1957 were $125 million, 
it was apparently assumed that $125 million in 
fiscal year 1958 would leave the rate of program 
activity unchanged. Actually this is not true for 
the following reasons: 


1. In fiscal year 1957 Spain and Yugoslavia 
were financed under defense support whereas for 
fiscal year 1958 they are included in technical co- 
operation ; 

2. Three new programs are being initiated this 
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year including those for Ghana and Argentina; 

3. Two programs, barely begun last year, will 
have to operate a full 12 months in fiscal year 
1958—Tunisia and Morocco; and 

4. Two programs which were suspended for a 
large part of this past year will have to operate a 
full 12 months in fiscal year 1958—Jordan and 
Israel. 


For these reasons, and because we feel that a 
modest increase in this program is justified, we be- 
lieve the entire amount authorized—$151.9 mil- 
lion—should be appropriated. 


Special Assistance 

Turning finally to special assistance, I believe 
that no cut proposed has potentially more disas- 
trous and far-reaching effects than this one. The 
reasons for this conclusion lie not only in the 
severity of the cut proposed—more than 40 per- 
cent from the original request of $300 million— 
but also in the variety of important purposes 
which the funds sought are intended to serve. 

The practical and unavoidable consequences of 
such a reduction in terms of United States security 
are not difficult to forecast. First let us consider 
the $100 million specifically programed portion. 
It will be necessary to reduce this to $60 million. 
Except as these nations might eventually qualify 
for help from the development loan fund, this 
account represents the sole source of economic 
assistance for Israel, for Afghanistan and Nepal, 
for the three nations in Latin America which are 
most in need of special economic help—Bolivia, 
Guatemala, and Haiti—for Tunisia and depend- 
ent overseas territories in Africa which are ap- 
proaching independence, and for Yugoslavia. It 
is also the only source of funds to finance programs 
to strengthen the civil police forces in a number 
of countries where the capacity to maintain in- 
ternal security in the face of constant, extensive 
Communist subversion or actual Communist-in- 
spired insurrection is directly dependent on the 
rapid development of better equipped and better 
trained internal security forces. It is the only 
source of funds to provide the estimated $10 mil- 
lion required to complete the program to aid 
Hungarian refugees, and it is intended to supply 
$19.4 million of the $23 million required in fiscal 
year 1958 to launch the 5-year program to eradi- 
cate the scourge of malaria from most of the free 
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world. Taken as a whole, the reduction would 
compel a cut of about 40 percent in funds avail- 
able for these vital programs. I cannot tell you 
exactly where this cut would fall. Very difficult 
choices are involved, but the changes compelled 
would probably necessarily mean, at the very least, 
the elimination of any aid for some countries and 
either the abandonment of the malaria eradica- 
tion program or its conversion to a very restricted 
malaria control program. 

Second, let us look at the $200 million proposed 
as an emergency reserve to meet contingencies. 
This is comparable in amount to the approxi- 
mately $200 million in unprogramed contingency 
funds specifically provided by Congress for fiscal 
year 1957. While this sum of $200 million was 
not used in its entirety during fiscal year 1957, its 
actual use was sufficiently great—in the neighbor- 
hood of $150 million—to indicate that a fund of 
this general level represents a minimum safe 
reserve. 

The House proposal, taking into consideration 
the cut in programed amounts, would compel a 
reduction in the amount of the reserve to $115 
million. This amount is only slightly more than 
is required to cover known firm requirements 
which have emerged since the presentation was 
developed, for example in the Middle East, leav- 
ing an amount for unforeseen contingencies that 
is so small as to be without precedent in the history 
of this program. This, I submit is a very grave 
risk to impose upon the security of this Nation. 


U.S. Proposes Two-Year Ban 
on Testing Nuclear Weapons 


Statement by President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated August 21 

In our efforts with our allies to reach a sound 
and early agreement with the Soviet Union on a 
first-step disarmament program, I have author- 
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ized the Secretary of State to make a significant | 
. ° . . . ' 
change in our proposals in the United Nations Dis- 


armament Subcommittee now meeting in London. 
Pursuant to this authorization the Secretary of 


State has instructed the chairman of our delega- 


tion in London to inform the Subcommittee today 
that we will be willing as part of our proposal for 
a first-step disarmament agreement to include a 
suspension of testing of nuclear weapons for a 
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period up to 2 years under certain conditions 
and safeguards. These include Soviet acceptance 
of the United States position that, within that 
period, there will be initiated a permanent cessa- 
tion of production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes and installation of inspection 
systems to insure performance. 

The delegations of Canada, France, and the 
United Kingdom join us in presenting this pro- 
posal which should be a major step toward reach- 


| ing a sound and safeguarded first-step arms con- 
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trol agreement. 

I sincerely hope that the Soviet Union will now 
join us and our Western colleagues in agreeing to 
our disarmament proposals, including the cessa- 
tion of production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes. 

Until such a first-step arms control agreement 
comes into force, the United States will, of course, 
conduct such nuclear testing as our security 


requires. 


NATO’s Two Interlocking Tasks 


Remarks by Secretary Dulles? 


I am particularly pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of speaking for a few minutes at the be- 
ginning of this new series of programs. It is 
good that young people want to know more about 
our NATO allies and our common policies. I 
understand that in this series young men and 
women will be asking questions of some of the out- 
standing personalities who have been or who are 
actually now associated with NATO—people like 
General [Alfred M.] Gruenther. I know that the 
questions are going to be stimulating because I’ve 
listened in to some of these programs before and I 
am sure that the answers will be most informative 
as to the meaning and value of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Now there are two basic reasons for NATO. 
One is the military danger from Soviet Russia. 
You have a government there that is intensively 
building up its military power, and that power 
is in the hands of a despotic regime—a regime 
which knows no controls either of a parliamentary 
character or of a moral character. It denies the 


*Made on August 25 on the ABC/TV program, “College 
News Conference,” in introducing a special series on 
NATO (press release 478 dated August 24). 
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existence of any such thing as moral law or moral 
restraints. Any power which is held to give it a 
priority over every other consideration, economic 
and social—that power must always be recognized 
as a threat. 

Then there is the second reason, and that is we 
everywhere must try to develop the unity and the 
dynamism of the free world. It is not enough 
just to be merely militarily secure. Of course, 
that is essential, but that is a negative concept. 
We must be certain that freedom continues to 
exert an influence in the world because it produces 
so much for human good. This requires that the 
free people work together in fellowship. 

These two interlocking tasks are the tasks fac- 
ing the NATO countries today. 

You will recall that 10 years ago the military 
threat posed by the Soviet Union was a danger. 
Then there was the open armed aggression in 
North Korea. There was the seizure by the Com- 
munists in power in Czechoslovakia. At that 
juncture there was created this system of defense 
represented today by NATO, the purpose being to 
have sufficient strength to deter any act of armed 

aggression. 

Now that is in addition to the longer term aim 
of NATO, which is to develop the Atlantic Com- 
munity. The Atlantic Community is a commu- 
nity whose roots are far deeper than those neces- 
sary for the common defense. It is the source of 
our Western civilization, a civilization which for 
centuries has contributed greatly to human wel- 
fare and human dignity. 

And I think that as this series progresses you 
will come to see that we are well on our way to 
achieving success in both of these tasks. 

In the military field the deterrent to Soviet ag- 
gression is composed of two elements. They are 
the forces of the NATO countries stationed in 
Europe, and then there is the great retaliatory 
power which is possessed by our strategic air 
force. Both are essential elements of an effective 
defense against aggression or I should say deter- 
rent to aggression. While we have created an 
effective force-in-being, we still have some serious 
problems that remain: The shield of these forces 
is not yet sufficiently strong, an integrated air de- 
fense warning system is only today in process of 
being constructed, and we face the problem of 
equipping all of the NATO forces with advanced 
defensive weapons. 
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This policy on which our security depends in so 
large a degree will require sacrifices by all the 
NATO countries. The United States for its part 
has undertaken to continue to maintain in Europe 
sufficient forces to contribute our fair share to the 
joint defenses of the European portion of the 
North Atlantic Treaty area. It will also be neces- 
sary to continue United States contributions of 
military equipment—new weapons to keep up 
with the times, spare parts, replacements for pres- 
ent weapons. All this is necessary to help the 
forces of our allies to maintain their strength so 
together we can force an increasingly effective sys- 
tem of mutual defense. 

Now I turn to the other aspect of NATO which 
I call the political phase of the matter, and there, 
there is a growing recognition of the fact that the 
interdependence of nations today calls for an in- 
creasing measure of international cooperation. 
If there is to be vitality and growth in the Atlan- 
tic Community, the member countries must create 
as between themselves a solid basis of confidence 
and understanding. We believe that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is serving to bring 
this about in an important way. 

The NATO countries are now consulting almost 
daily on a current basis in the permanent North 
Atlantic Council on many problems which are of 
a direct concern to them. Take, for example, the 
problem of disarmament which is being discussed 
in London with the Russians as a part of the U.N. 
effort and at the same time it is being discussed 
in NATO because it concerns all of the NATO 
countries. These consultations and exchanges of 
information are designed to achieve essential har- 
mony of policies wherever feasible. 

We also are in the way of developing increased 
machinery to bring about the settlement of dis- 
putes as between member countries. 

All of this is going to contribute greatly to the 
solidarity of the Atlantic Community. It will 
help to demonstrate that the nations of this com- 
munity are not solely concerned with matters of 
military defense to create a deterrent against. So- 
viet aggression. We are also developing a politi- 
cal climate good for all people everywhere who 
want to see,peace and justice and human welfare. 

We recently had a special committee of three 
ministers from NATO countries. They were 
popularly known as the Three Wise Men. In 
their report they said that “the people of the 
member countries must know about NATO if 
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I firmly believe this, 
Unless the people of the NATO countries realize 
what is at stake, they cannot understand the con- 
tinuing need for sacrifices to maintain NATO’s 


they are to support it.” ? 


effectiveness. I congratulate you, Mrs. [Ruth 
Geri] Hagy, on developing a series of programs 
which is going to provide the answers about 
NATO, its aims, and its aspirations. These an- 
swers the people must have if they are to under- 
stand in full degree this vital element of foreign 
policy. 


Twenty-four U.S. Newsmen 
May Visit Red China 


Press release 478 dated August 22 


Heretofore it has been the policy of the U.S. 
Government to authorize no travel by U.S. citi- 
zens to the Communist-ruled mainland of China. 
That regime has not honored its undertaking to 
permit U.S. citizens jailed by them to return to 
their homes. The Chinese Communist regime 
has, however, continued to persist in its refusal to 
comply with its undertaking or to follow the prac- 
tices of civilized governments. 

During this period new factors have come into 
the picture, making it desirable that additional 
information be made available to the American 


people respecting current conditions within 
China. The Secretary of State has accordingly 


determined that it may prove consistent with the 
foreign policy of the United States that there be 
travel by a limited number of American news 
representatives to the mainland of China in order 
to permit direct reporting by them to the Ameri- 
‘an people about conditions in the area under 
Chinese Communist control. It is hoped, among 
other things, that they may be able to report on 
the Americans illegally held in Chinese prisons? 





? BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 

‘For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1956, p. 
313; Jan. 14, 1957, p. 54; and Sept. 2, 1957, p. 392. 

*For a Department announcement concerning the im- 
prisoned Americans, see ibid., Feb. 18, 1957, p. 261. Of 
the 10 Americans held in Chinese prisons in January 
1957, 4 have been released—the Rev. Fulgence Gross and 
Paul Mackinsen in March 1957 and the Rev. John Alex- 
ander Houle and the Rev. Charles Joseph McCarthy in 
June 1957. The six Americans still held are as follows: 
John Thomas Downey, Richard Fecteau, Robert McCann, 
the Rev. Joseph Patrick McCormack, H. F. Redmond, 
and the Rev. John Paul Wagner. 
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as to whose fate there is deep concern on the part 
of the American nation. 

In view of this determination, the Department 
of State has asked each of the newsgathering or- 
ganizations, which has demonstrated sufficient in- 
terest in foreign news coverage to maintain at 
least one full-time American correspondent over- 
seas, Whether it wishes to send a full-time Ameri- 
can correspondent to the China mainland to be 


stationed there on a resident basis for 6 months or 


longer. Twenty-four affirmative replies have 
been received from the organizations identified on 
the attached list. 

The Department of State is of the view that 
this number comes within the intent of the Secre- 
tary’s determination and it is therefore prepared, 
on an experimental basis, to issue to one such cor- 
respondent representing each of the listed news- 
gathering organizations a passport not restricted 
as regards travel to and on the mainland of China. 
The Department of State is asking the Treasury 
Department to issue licenses under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act limited to authorizing such 
transactions as may be necessary to allow these 
correspondents to carry out their functions. 

The present validation of passports will be for a 
period of 7 months after the date hereof. 

Those traveling to mainland China do so know- 
ing that they face abnormal personal risks due to 
the failure of the Chinese Communist regime to 
treat American citizens in accordance with the 
accepted code of civilized nations. 

It is to be understood that the United States 
will not accord reciprocal visas to Chinese bearing 
passports issued by the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

It is emphasized that this experiment is founded 
upon the desire to have the American people better 
informed through their own representatives about 
actual conditions in the areas under Chinese Com- 
munist control. It does not change the basic 
policy of the United States toward communism in 
China which was recently restated by the Secre- 
tary of State in his address of June 28, 1957, at 
San Francisco. * Generally speaking, it is still not 
consistent with United States policy, or lawful, 
that there be travel by Americans to areas of 
China now under Communist control. 





® Ibid., July 15, 1957, p. 91. 
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A list of the 24 organizations mentioned above 
follows: 


American Broadcasting Company 
Associated Press 

Baltimore Sun 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian Science Monitor 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Copley News Service 
Fairchild Publications, Inc. 
International News Service 
McGraw-Hill World News 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
National Broadcasting Company 
NEA Service, Ine. 

Newsweek 

New York Herald Tribune 
New York Times 

Reader's Digest 

Saturday Evening Post 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Time, Inc. 

United Press 

U.S. News and World Report 


Mr. Herter and Ambassador Richards 
Leave for Malaya 


Following is the teat of a statement made by 
Under Secretary Herter at Washington National 
Airport on August 23 on his departure for 
Malaya 


Press release 476 dated August 23 


Today Ambassador Richards and I leave as the 
personal representatives of President Eisenhower 
at the independence celebrations in Malaya. The 
assumption of sovereignty by a newly independent 
nation isa historic event. It is an honor to repre- 
sent the President at this important occasion. 

We are also taking advantage of our trip to 
visit as many capitals in the Far East as time 
At these places we shall meet leaders 
and oflicials, many of whom we have not met be- 
fore, and shall have an opportunity to hear from 
them their views of current situations. 

I am looking forward to a stimulating and 
pleasant trip. 


allows. 





For the itinerary and names of other members of the 
party, see BULLETIN of Aug. 26, 1957, p. 348. 
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The South Pacific Commission: The First Ten Years 


by Felia M. Keesing 


On February 6, 1957, the South Pacific Com- 
mission, a six-nation body of which the United 
States Government is a member, rounded out the 
first decade of its history. The Commission is one 
of two such regional instrumentalities, the other 
being the Caribbean Commission. On February 
6, 1947, representatives of the participating Gov- 
ernments, Australia, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, concluded the South Seas Con- 
ference, which drew up the agreement that 
brought the Commission into existence. 

The purpose of the South Pacific Commission 
is to advise the Governments on problems of com- 
mon concern relating to the economic and social 
welfare and advancement of the peoples of the de- 
pendent territories under their administration in 
the area of the South Pacific. Political and stra- 
tegic relations are specifically excluded from the 
terms of reference of the Commission. 

In 1944, Australia and New Zealand, as part of 
the terms of the so-called Canberra Agreement, 
proposed that Pacific territorial interests be co- 
ordinated in this way. Australia in due course 
issued a formal invitation for representatives of 
the six Governments administering territories in 
the area to confer at Canberra to consider such a 
plan. From the 1947 South Seas Conference 
came the draft of an agreement, together with 
supplemental directives as to the types of problems 
which might be of common concern. 

Three organizations were outlined in this agree- 


. 





© Dr. Keesing, author of the above article, 
is UWS. Senior Commissioner on the South 
Pacific Commission. 
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ment, the South Pacific Commission itself and two 
bodies advisory to it, a South Pacific Research 
Council and a South Pacific Conference of 
Territorial Representatives. This organizational 
structure followed rather directly the already con- 
stituted four-nation Caribbean Commission, with 
its Research Council and West Indian Conference. 
The two bodies had no organic relation to the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies (the 
United Nations Charter specifically encourages 
the formation of such independent regional 
organizations), but the agreement provided for 
the development of collaboration with appropriate 
U.N. bodies. 

The atmosphere in which the South Seas Con- 
ference worked was particularly congenial for 
such collaboration. The 18 or so territorial units 
in the South Pacific area, with their diversified 
peoples—some barely emerging from stone-age 





conditions—tended to be isolated and underde- | 


veloped. The metropolitan governments, though 
strongly concerned with welfare, had had very 
little consultation among themselves on the many 
problems which obviously were of common in- 
terest: diseases or pests, for example, have no re- 
gard for political boundaries, and tropical crop 
improvement or fisheries development call for the 
same basic “know how.” In the wake of the war, 
too, most territories faced difficult problems of 


immediate rehabilitation as well as of long-term | 


development. To that date, no specialist from any 
League of Nations or United Nations agency had 
ever paid a formal visit to the whole area. 

By May 1948, all six Governments had given 
formal or informal assurances that the agreement 
was acceptable to them; the first Commissioners 
had been appointed and were sitting around a 


table at Sydney, Australia, for their initial ses- | 
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sion. A temporary secretariat organization had 
been provided by the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments, and the Commissioners brought 
briefs of sorts with them, along with copies of the 
agreement. Here began the business, always some- 
thing of a miracle, of translating a piece of paper 
into an administrative organization, a staff, a phys- 
ical headquarters establishment, and a work pro- 
gram. All these are actively functioning today. 


The Commission 


The agreement provides for two Commis- 
sioners to be appointed by each participating 
government, or 12 in all. In each case, a Senior 
Commissioner casts one of the six votes by which 
decisions are taken, and for all but a few matters 
a majority vote prevails. A Commissioner has 
a kind of dual capacity. In certain respects, as 
in interpreting the agreement, he is the voice of 
his Government and is flanked by advisers from 
his metropolitan country. But in implementing 
the tasks and responsibilities set out in the agree- 
ment, notably in developing the work program, 
he acts as a member of an international body— 
with as much or as little advice as his Government 
may deem appropriate. The U.S. Commissioners 
are appointed by the President and work in close 
contact with the Office of Dependent Area Af- 
fairs of the Department of State. In early years 
the Commission held two sessions annually, but 
recently it has been able to cover its annual 
business usually in one session of about 16 work- 
ing days. 

Geographically, the work of the Commission 
covers an enormous region, though this is mainly 
water. The territories in terms of land area 
range in size from the Australian and Nether- 
lands zones of New Guinea, each considerably 
larger than Japan, to such tiny units as our own 
American Samoa, about 75 square miles in area. 
They encompass all zones which anthropologists 
know as Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia, ex- 
cept the marginal zones of Hawaii and New Zea- 
land (the Maori) and the small British-protected 
Kingdom of Tonga. While Tonga is technically 
outside the Commission area because of its in- 
dependent status, its Government nevertheless has 
cooperated actively in the Commission’s program. 
As of 1948, the sole United States territory in- 
cluded was American Samoa; but after the Micro- 
nesian Islands taken over from Japan became the 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, they, to- 
gether with the Territory of Guam, were included, 
to make three participating U.S. territories. The 
combined resident population of the territories 
within the Commission’s scope is over three 
million. 

During the first 2 years, the main energies of 
the Commission were expended on creating the 
necessary organization. As a headquarters it se- 
lected a site in French New Caledonia, near the 
capital city of Nouméa. Here, on a beautiful 
tropical bay, the former United States military 
headquarters building, familiar to the armed 
forces as the “Pentagon,” was reconstructed into 
a simple but dignified headquarters building. 
With cooperation of the French authorities, hous- 
ing units have been constructed, mostly on the 
hills overlooking Nouméa. By and large, mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff of some 70 employ- 
ees have fitted well into the New Caledonia com- 
munity. The most serious problem is that of air 
transport; as planes have become larger, the Pa- 
cific Island landing points, including New Cale- 
donia, have been increasingly overflown. 

The first Secretary General of the South Pacific 
Commission was an Australian, William D. For- 
syth, later permanent chief of the Australian 
United Nations delegation. The second was Sir 
Brian Freeston, a retired Governor of the United 
Kingdom colony of Fiji. The third and present 
Secretary General is an American, Dr. Ralph 
Clairon Bedell, now in his third year and on leave 
from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In such a relatively remote zone, an unusual de- 
gree of responsibility falls upon this permanent 
senior officer. His relationships carry variously 
to the participating Governments, the Commis- 
sioners, the Commission establishment, and the 
territories with their local administrations and 
diversified populations. The Secretary General, 
while heading the administrative staff, is close to 
the pulse of the work program, for his next four 
senior officers are the technical research officers in 
charge of the various types of project activities. 
The Secretary General, a Deputy Secretary Gen- 
eral, and these four officers make up a kind of 
general staff, acting within the policy directives 
of the Commission. 

For all the necessary initial emphasis on or- 
ganization and staff recruitment, a series of long- 
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and short-term projects for the “work program” 
were soon under way. The agreement set the 
Commission three main goals: to assist in pro- 
moting health, economic development, and social 
development by making recommendations to the 
participating governments on such matters; to 
conduct research regionally on such problems; 
and to disseminate technical advice and informa- 
tion. A considerable list of possible fields for 
work was spelled out in the agreement and its 
supporting documents so that from the beginning 
Commissioners have had to decide the desirable 
priorities as well as the feasibility of project ac- 
tivities. In all such considerations, they can draw 
for technical advice on the South Pacific Re- 
search Council. 


The Research Council 


The Research Council, as defined by the agree- 
ment, is a body of outstanding scientific special- 
ists, some permanent members (the research of- 
ficers mentioned above) and some associate mem- 
bers, who are available for meetings and interim 
consultations. The Commission has been re- 
markably successful in recruiting, and generally 
holding, highly competent senior research of- 
ficers: for example, Dr. Eric Ojala, a New Zea- 
land agricultural economist, who was Deputy 
Chairman of the Research Council from 1951 to 
1955 and is now with the U.N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization ; and H. E. Maude, an admin- 
istrator and anthropologist of the United King- 
dom Colonial Service, who was Executive Officer 
for Social Development from 1949 until his re- 
tirement in 1955. 

As regards the part-time associate members, 
practice has deviated more from the letter of the 
agreement. The participating governments have 
in most cases nominated, and the Commission has 
appointed, specialists who are technical officers 
of the territories rather than widely known scien- 
tists from within their metropolitan areas. The 
United States, more than any other government, 
has included appointees of the latter type from 
time to time, among them Dean Knowles A. 
Ryerson, outstanding agricultural economist of 
the University of California, who is now a Com- 
missioner, and Harold J. Coolidge, Executive Di- 
rector of the Pacific Science Board, National Re- 
search Council. There are compensating 
strengths, however, in having territorial staff 
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specialists well represented on the Research 
Council, since they are closely familiar with ter- 
ritorial needs and possibilities and their participa- 
tion in the Commission’s work makes them im- 
portant mediators between the Commission and 
the territories. 

The Research Council, meeting usuaily once a 
year at the headquarters, has consisted of the 
four permanent members and 18 associate mem- 
bers. Of the latter, three come from each coun- 
try (though they are not, as such, governmental 
spokesmen), with one of the three a specialist in 
health, one in economic development, and one in 
social development. Much of the Council’s work 
is done in three committees, each consisting of the 
group of specialists who can speak for the field 
concerned. Proposals for work projects may 
originate either with this body, with the South 
Pacific Conference, or with the Commission, but 
normally they would not be made an official part 
of the Commission’s program until they have 
been “vetted” by the Research Council as to scien- 
tific integrity, plan of action, staff needs, and 
budget. It will be noted that the permanent 
members of the Council, like the Commissioners, 
“wear two hats,” serving not only in this ad- 
visory capacity but also as executive officers for 
the planning and technical administration of the 
project work in their fields. 


The Conference 

The third body within the Commission frame 
is the South Pacific Conference. A proposal put 
before the South Seas Conference in 1947, with 
U.S. support, to establish a body corresponding 
to the West Indian Conference of the Caribbean 
Commission was met with doubts on the part of 
some spokesmen. The Pacific Island peoples, it 
was feared, were still too “backward,” their po- 
tential representatives for the most part too un- 
educated and unfamiliar with paliamentary tech- 
niques for such an organization to work. A ma- 
jority opinion prevailed, and the South Pacific 
Conference gained paper existence. 

The Commission planned the first meeting with 
great care, and some covert anxieties. A series 
of geographic units were fixed, either whole terri- 
tories or ethnically distinct sets of islands within 
territories. For each, governments were invited 
to submit names of two official delegates (or one 
for a very small unit), to attend the Conference 
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at Commission expense; they could also bring al- 
ternates and advisers at their own expense. A 
series of rather concrete agenda topics were se- 
lected, and data papers were allotted for prepara- 
tion in different territories, as far as possible 
by local persons rather than by officials. The 
Government of Fiji, in acting as host for the meet- 
ing, made available the Nasinu Teachers Training 
College as headquarters. 

The First South Pacific Conference assembled 
in April 1950 and met for nearly 2 weeks. Dele- 
gates from some of the politically more advanced 
territories had been named by local legislatures; 
several, like the two Princes of Tonga and Sa- 
moan “royal” chiefs, were hereditary leaders; 
others had been selected by the governments for 
want of local selective mechanisms of territorywide 
character, being perhaps teachers or trained medi- 
cal practitioners. The occasion was indeed his- 
toric and colorful; for the first time, perhaps, a 
Papuan was talking to a Solomon Islander, a 
New Caledonian to a representative of the Indian 
population of Fiji, a New Hebridean to a Cook 
Island woman leader. The level of discussion was 
surprising, even though translation problems were 
complex and topics very general. Some 40 in- 
telligent advisory resolutions were prepared for 
the Commission, which met immediately after the 
Conference closed. 

The Second South Pacific Conference followed 
in 1953. The intervening period had given time 
for the Commission and Research Council to take 
the first set of resolutions as fully as possible into 
account in the work program. Progress was re- 
ported back carefully to the delegates and terri- 
tories. Detailed plans were also made for gene- 
rally similar representation at this next Confer- 
ence; rules of procedure for the Conference were 
reviewed, especially to encourage greater partici- 
pation in committees and on the floor; some 
tougher agenda items were selected. This Second 
Conference, held at the Nouméa headquarters, 
showed a marked improvement in the level of de- 
bate, and again an important series of advisory 
resolutions were available to the Commission. A 
new cycle of implementation and of preparation 
for the next meeting ensued. In April 1956 the 
Third South Pacific Conference was held, once 
more in Fiji. Governmental and other observers 
were surprised anew at the upward jump in the 
level of organizational comprehension, of debate, 
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and of general sophistication of the men and 
women delegates, even from the less developed 
territories. 

The Commission’s work activities are now firmly 
meshed with the “advice” that has been forth- 
coming from the successive Conferences. This is, 
of course, in part a result of the careful prepara- 
tion of agenda topics by the Commission in con- 
sultation with the Governments, and through them 
with the territorial authorities and leaders. It 
also reflects helpful steering during Conferences, 
especially by technical officers of the Commission 
staff, who are available as committee advisers. 
Even so, the record of floor debates and the word- 
ing and voting on resolutions show strong marks 
of the thinking of the delegates themselves. A 
notable resolution in the Third Conference, fol- 
lowing a vigorous discussion »nd pro and con 
voting, stated that in principle limitation of the 
sale of liquor was a desirable policy but that it 
should apply to Europeans as well as to indige- 
nous persons. 


Direct Contacts With Resident Populations 


The contacts with leaders of the resident popu- 
lations which these Conferences provide have be- 
come a potent factor in advancing understanding 
of the Commission’s mandate. Without these and 
other lines of relationship under the work pro- 
gram, it would be easy enough for the local per- 
son to look upon the Commission merely as an 
instrumentality imposed upon him from above, 
remote from his life, even at points manipulating 
his destiny in arbitrary fashion. This raises, 
however, a delicate question for the Commissioners 
and for the authorities in the metropolitan coun- 
tries. The Commission was established to ad- 
dress the participating governments. Its formal 
channels lead into the metropolitan capitals. To 
what extent, then, is it authorized to communicate 
directly with the local territorial authorities? 
Still more of a question, how far may it go (apart 
from the Conferences) in addressing, or listening 
to, the resident populations except through the 
often devious channels of governmental communi- 
cations ¢ 

Fortunately, to date, all the parties concerned 
in this network of relationships have been extraor- 
dinarily relaxed rather than rigid in inter- 
preting its intricacies. For one thing, Commis- 
sion staff members and technical specialists do a 
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great deal of traveling within the area. Their 
mandate has been to talk to the territorial staffs 
and, where appropriate, to the people on health 
matters, on agriculture, on fisheries, or on literacy. 
For another, the publication program of the Com- 
mission, which has been particularly vigorous in 
recent years, includes increasing amounts of ma- 
terial which (after official review in the case of 
formal documents) may reach even to the local 
community level. The Commission has also been 
at pains to see that, while making materials of 
many kinds available, it does not infringe upon the 
“executive” authority of the governments and ter- 
ritories. Incidentally, the Commission has been 
at times criticized in the area for not taking ini- 
tiative in matters that are clearly beyond its 
powers. 

The Commission publishes a Quarterly Bul- 
letin, which has a well-established following in 
the area. Its articles emphasize technical “know 
how” in medical, economic, and other fields, and, 
although the text level is pitched to the govern- 
mental official, planter, and other educated audi- 
ences, it is well illustrated and does get into the 
hands of literate indigenous persons. A series of 
printed Technical Papers covering a wide range 
of subjects now numbers about 100. Several 
book-length studies have been issued through the 
Oxford University Press at Melbourne. Numer- 
ous additional reports have been issued for cir- 
culation to the participating governments or to 
particular territories. The activities of the Com- 
mission itself are reported in printed Proceedings 
and an Annual Report. Proceedings and prog- 
ress reports of the South Pacific Conferences are 
also issued, and proceedings of some of the im- 
portant Research Council meetings are available 
in print. 

One of the first projects of the work program 
was to establish a South Pacific Literature Bureau, 
based on models of successful African institutions 
of this kind. A territory is rarely able by itself 
to set up machinery for, and finance, the publi- 
cation of school texts, well-illustrated health-edu- 
cation leaflets, and other printed materials for 
children and adults. The Literature Bureau, lo- 
cated at Sydriey, Australia, accepts such materials, 
sees them through publication, finances them 
through a special revolving fund provided by the 
Commission, and makes them available at cost 
not only to the territory concerned but also to 
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other interested territories. The Bureau also is- 
sues annotated quarterly lists of “Pacific reading” 
suitable for use in schools and for adult educa- 
tion. Its director, Bruce Roberts, who has had 
extensive previous experience in Africa, has as- 
sisted many of the territories in setting up local 
library facilities, including mobile libraries for 
village use. What was formerly almost a reading 
vacuum for the Pacific Islander who became liter- 
ate is now being filled in with well-written and 
well-illustrated material. 

The Commission has two official languages, 
English and French. All documentation is pre- 
pared in the two languages, though nearly always 
separately as the number of French readers is 
smaller and the French edition calls for less copies. 
At meetings of the Commission bodies, the proceed- 
ings are conducted by and large in English, with 
an experienced translator at the ear of each 
French representative to clear up points of pos- 
sible obscurity. For the South Pacific Confer- 
ences, other languages sometimes have to be medi- 
ated through English or French, though most 
leaders are bilingual and some speak one or other 
of these languages fluently, even eloquently. 

How does the Commission itself operate? For- 
tunately there has been great continuity of person- 
nel. Five of the original 12 Commissioners, in- 
cluding 4 of the Senior Commissioners, are still 
members. Seeing the operation whole, knowing 
one another intimately, and being fully sensitive 
to the different governmental policy positions, the 
Commissioners have been able to minimize formal 
diplomatic procedures and ceremonious niceties 
while hewing to the agenda problems on hand. 
It has been said, not wholly in jest, that the Com- 
missioners could write one another’s briefs on 
many of the questions which come up for decision. 

A Commission session is opened in formal cere- 
mony of about an hour, the Commissioners sitting 
around a big square made with tables in the 
“Pentagon” rotunda. The chairmanship is ro- 
tated alphabetically year by year among the coun- 
tries represented. In an informal planning meet- 
ing agreement has already been reached as to 
which agenda topics will go directly to plenary 
session for immediate vote and which will be al- 
lotted to the Committee of the Whole or to smaller 
working committees. The Commissioners then 
disappear into committee sessions for perhaps a 
week of intensive practical discussions, out of 
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which come a first set of draft resolutions. A 
plenary session will then ensue at which formal 
votes are cast, after which the Commissioners will 
closet themselves for further committee work. 
Meetings, especially toward the end of a session, 
may run from 8: 30 a. m. until well into the night, 
with breaks for the inevitable British “tea” and a 
few ceremonious affairs involving Commissioners, 
staff, and the local French authorities and com- 
munity. In the closing few hours, the Commis- 
sion may need to shift rapidly several times in and 
out of plenary session and committees to finalize 
the budget and other matters. The whole affair 
would be exceedingly unspectacular to a visitor 
from outside, but it gets the work done and the 
views of governments and Commissioners, often 
divergent at the beginning of the session, are 
brought to consensus, 


The Budget 


The Commission budget sounds like a very un- 
usual one to American ears. At the South Seas 
Conference it was agreed that Australia, with the 
largest stake in terms of territorial bulk, would 
assume 30 percent of the annual budget; other 
governments were established variously at 15 or 
1214 percent. The United States, with only the 
small territory of American Samoa concerned at 
that time, was put on the 1214 percent rung, and 
this has been mainained even though two addi- 
tional U.S. territories have been added. 'The Con- 
gress, in its authorizing legislation, has a ceiling 
of $75,000 as the present maximum contribution 
which the United States may make to the Com- 
mission in any one year. 

The making up of the annual budget of the 
Commission is understandably a formidable task. 
Indeed, because of the disparity between work- 
program needs and official budget ceilings, it is 
something of a nightmare for the Commissioners 
in these days of rapidly mounting salaries and 
costs. Budget drafts presented by the Research 
Council and Secretariat usually run some 25 per- 
cent higher than the maximum figure which gov- 
ernments have been able to accept to date. In the 
last 3 years, the budget represented by new annual 
contributions from the governments has run at 
about 199,000 pounds sterling, or about $550,000. 

The frankness with which the Commissioners 
face this problem is evident from the fact that 
virtually the first action the Chairman takes on 
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arrival for a session is to ascertain informally 
from each delegation its authorized “ceiling” for 
new contributions. A figure for which four votes 
are available, or can be reasonably assured before 
the final plenary session, is then made the realistic 
basis for budgetary decisions. The U.S. ceiling 
as defined by Congress has inevitably been a fac- 
tor in leveling off the budget. But other govern- 
ments, too, have the inclination to hold the line 
at the present figure—or at least to hold the or- 
ganization and work program at approximately 
the present well-established and proved level of 
activity. 

In practice, the work program is not wholly 
dependent on the contributions of the govern- 
ments. The Commission has been authorized to 
approach private foundations for the financing 
of appropriate projects. Already several grants 
have been given by U.S. foundations to enlarge 
the scope of project work. Part or all of a re- 
search bill may also be footed by some cooperating 
institution, as where a government scientific agen- 
cy or university in one of the metropolitan coun- 
tries makes available a specialist provided, say, the 
Commission meets his travel expenses within the 
area. In the United States, close collaboration has 
been worked out with the Pacific Science Board of 
the National Research Council on “atoll” studies, 
insect control, and nutrition research; the Board 
feeds research results, for example, into the Com- 
mission distribution hopper, while the Commission 
has made small grants for Board-sponsored re- 
search and publication activities. The territories 
themselves have loaned specialists and facilities, 
and paid some of the bill, on Commission projects 
which are important to them. Perhaps most 
notably the Commission has been establishing 
working relationships with the other international 
agencies which share similar interests. 

The agreement specifies that the Commission 
shall “cooperate as fully as possible” with the 
United Nations and with appropriate specialized 
agencies on matters of mutual concern; and that 
the participating governments shall “undertake to 
consult” with these other bodies on the types of 
relationship which may insure “effective coopera- 
tion.” From its first session, the Commission has 
been concerned with getting these links worked 
out to maximum advantage. A number of resolu- 
tions scattered through its proceedings show step- 
by-step progress in Commission and governmental 
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implementation. The position of such a regional 
Commission is obviously complicated by the fact 
that the governments concerned are also mem- 
bers of the U.N. bodies, contribute to them, and 
have their own policies toward them. 

To date, the Commission has been authorized 
to enter into working relations with those spe- 
cialized agencies dealing with health, economic, 
and social matters. The present procedure calls 
for a specific communication of approval by all 
six governments before the Commission can au- 
thorize the Secretary General to enter into any 
collaborative arrangement with a specialized 
agency. Fortunately, such approval has already 
been forthcoming on a number of vital projects. 
The Commission Epidemiological Service works 
directly with the larger WHO epidemiological 
agencies. A number of FAO specialists have vis- 
ited and worked with Commission research offli- 
cers, and a beginning has been made of coopera- 
tive budgeting by the Commission and FAO on 
projects of common concern. In November 1956, 
an FAO specialist and the Commission Fisheries 
Officer conducted jointly a potentially important 
fisheries training program at the Nouméa head- 
quarters. This was attended by qualified indige- 
nous persons, including six trainees from U.S. 
territories, as a basis for improving, or in some 
territories initiating, official fisheries programs. 
Several projects have involved collaboration with 
UNESCO, notably in the literacy and literature 
field. Observers from such agencies have been 
present at meetings of the Research Council and 
South Pacific Conference. Negotiations have 
been under way for some time at governmental 
levels with a view to simplifying, perhaps 
through some “umbrella” agreement, the proce- 
dures for implementing these highly desirable 
arrangements. 


The Work Program 

The work program of the South Pacific Com- 
mission has two major phases: the supply of 
technical information, mainly through the resi- 
dent research staff, in response to inquiries from 
territories and institutions; and, more important, 
the initiation by the Commission itself of high- 
priority projects in applied research and dissem- 
ination of information on problems of common 
concern to a significant number of the territories. 
For the latter, various technical means are used: 
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hiring a full-time specialist on a long-term staff 
appointment; setting up a research team to oper- 
ate perhaps over a period of several years; bring- 
ing in a specialist to make a survey; assembling 
a technical conference; setting up a committee of 
specialists from the various countries who may 
meet or else correspond by mail; conducting a 
“pilot” project in an appropriate locale to test 
out an ameliorative program; organizing a train- 
ing program, like the program on fisheries; ar- 
ranging for a specialist to travel and give demon- 
stration work in interested territories; arranging 
for the exchange of experience among territorial 
officers; or subsidizing some hitherto localized 
operation such as a nutrition laboratory, a plant 
introduction garden, or a livestock station, so that 
its work may serve the region as a whole. A 
limited budget can go a long way when all such 
bits and pieces are skillfully put together. 

The work program falls into three main sec- 
tions. The Health Program consists of projects 
for which leadership is supplied by doctors and 
medical researchers. The Economic Develop- 
ment Program is directed by specialists in applied 
economics. The Social Development Program, 
with less technical focus, has ranged across such 
fields as vocational training, literacy and litera- 
ture, audiovisual aids, housing, community devel- 
opment, population dynamics, applied anthropol- 
ogy, preservation of monuments and manuscripts, 
and a number of other services. In general, the 
Research Council members responsible for the 
Social Development Program have been educators 
and anthropologists—the latter familiar with the 
all important contexts of local custom which have 
to be taken into account in technical project work. 
In actual practice the allotment of many topics 
has been an arbitrary matter, as their scope may 
overlap two or even three fields. Nutrition, com- 
munity development, or population dynamics, for 
example, must engage health, economic, and so- 
cial specialists. Cooperatives, introduction of 
new crops, or industrial development call for 
study of social and economic behavior. The con- 
cern is with applied rather than pure research. 

The annual work program in recent years has 
consisted of some 40 formal work projects. Fol- 
lowing are some of the major projects based on 
the decisions of the Commission’s 16th session, 
held in October 1956: 

Health Program. A nutrition team of five spe- 
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cialists—a physician nutritionist, a food technolo- 
gist, a dietitian nutritionist (salary paid by 
FAO), and two biochemists (one supported by 
the Williams-Waterman Foundation of New 
York)—is rounding out several years of work. 
Two staff specialists in mosquito-borne diseases 
are following up, among other leads, the recom- 
mendations of a Commission-sponsored filariasis 
conference held in Tahiti in 1952; an approach to 
WHO has also been authorized for the services 
of a further specialist in filarial diseases. A 
health education seminar of territorial representa- 
tives is now being held. The Epidemiological 
Information Service and the dissemination of in- 
formation on various other tropical diseases, 
which have in the past been focal points for Com- 
mission research (e. g., malaria, tuberculosis, oph- 
thalmological diseases), will continue. A request 
made at the Third South Pacific Conference that 
the Commission give advice on Hansen’s disease 
has been set in motion. A Quarantine Commit- 
tee is keeping its finger on how South Pacific area 
procedures can fit into the developing interna- 
tional regulatory picture. 

Economic Development Program. In economic 
development, staff officers dealing with fisheries, 
pests and diseases, and cooperatives are continu- 
ing their programs, while reports of former 
coconut and subsistence economics officers are in 
circulation. A Soils and Land Use Committee 
and a Plant and Animal Quarantine Committee are 
available for consultation. A Commission Plant 
Introduction Garden is maintained in Fiji in co- 
operation with the Government of that territory, 
and its materials are being increasingly sought by 
territories; its operations have been the subject of 
a recent total review by a specialist group meeting 
in Australia. The Commission is cooperating 
with Australian authorities with a view to the 
possible establishment, with help from an Ameri- 
can foundation, of a major livestock research 
institute in Australian New Guinea. An Ameri- 
can expert on bamboo, Dr. F. A. McClure, will 
survey this resource, with the Maria Moors Cabot 
Foundation giving him basic support and the 
Commission paying his travel expenses within the 
area. Continuing Commission studies of poten- 
tial industrialization were endorsed by the Third 
South Pacific Conference, and a resolution by 
that Conference asking the Commission to study 
measures for improvement of interisland ship- 
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ping and transportation is being worked on by 
the resident research staff. Mechanization and 
other technical needs relating to tropical crop im- 
provement are under study. The recent report of 
an FAO expert on rice growing in appropriate 
zones is available. 

Social Development Program. Highlighting 
the Social Development Program is the increas- 
ing publication output of the South Pacific Lit- 
erature Bureau, notably booklet texts written for 
different grade levels. A Commission audiovis- 
ual-aids officer, also located in Sydney, Australia, 
has cooperated with the Bureau staff in getting 
out well-illustrated pamphlets and posters, so far 
mainly relating to hygiene and nutrition. These 
have text material in indigenous languages where 
requested by the territories concerned; or they 
may have blanks so that the accompanying verbal 
materials in English or French can be so trans- 
lated. The audiovisual project staff has also been 
preparing experimental film strips, in cooperation 
with Commission staff specialists, covering such 
topics as control of the destructive rhinoceros 
beetle and the use of soap. This work unit is 
building up a loan library of films suitable for use 
in the territories and a repository of island songs 
and other material suitable for governmental ra- 
dio broadcasting. (Radio has become a highly 
important medium of communication and educa- 
tion in many of the South Pacific territories.) 

Reports of a literacy officer who has recently 
finished several years of service are in circulation. 
Clearinghouse services are being continued in the 
fields of vocational education and housing, which 
were subjects for major surveys in earlier years. 
Reports are becoming available from subsidized 
scholarly studies of population dynamics by a 
Netherlands research team in New Guinea (a dis- 
trict suffering from depopulation) and by an 
Australian scholar who has worked in several 
territories. A highly significant series of pilot 
studies are now available on community develop- 
ment activities which the Commission has spon- 
sored or subsidized. Notable are a project in 
Moturiki, a small island in Fiji, the Nimboran 
experiment in a New Guinea community near Hol- 
landia, and the building in the Palau Islands of a 
community center at Koror, the devastated for- 
mer capital of what is now the U.S. Trust 
Territory. 

In the early years of this work program it was 
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essential that the Commission conduct a series of 
surveys of outstanding but little understood prob- 
lems. This was, in a way, the easiest part of the 
Commission’s project activity. Where necessary, 
an expert or a team could be brought in to carry 
on the research as a basis for later application. 
Out of this research grew the Commission’s ex- 
tensive technical information services, used chiefly 
by the territorial administrations, especially their 
specialist officers. More recently, the work pro- 
gram has had to take increasingly into account the 
problems of communicating effectively, by way of 
appropriate channels, with the resident popula- 
tions, particularly the indigenous leaders and the 
massive potential audiences at the community 
level. Here lies the biggest challenge of all for 
such a body. 

It is appropriate that this last April a Review 
Conference was held at Canberra by the partici- 
pating governments to assess these first 10 years 
and to plan the Commission’s future. A review of 
its usefulness, as well as of basic policy directives, 
budgetary problems, the role of the South Pacific 
Conference and the South Pacific Research Coun- 
cil, and relations with national and international 
bodies was made. 

These Pacific Islands remain a zone of minor 
political weight. They do have, however, special 
types of human and technical problems peculiar 
to this oceanic region. It is well that the South 
Pacific Commission should continue its important, 
though sometimes unspectacular, work and that it 
should be able to count on understanding and sup- 
port by the governments concerned. 


Inscription of Oman Question on 
Security Council Agenda 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations! 


For those who have even a faint memory for re- 
cent history, there was something monstrously 
quaint about the Soviet representative’s attack on 
Mr. Dulles as well as his words about foreign ag- 
gression. I-think I remain within the spirit of 
the President’s admonition when I reply to Mr. 
Sobolev by saying that a representative of a gov- 


+ Made in the Security Council on August 20 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2706). 
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ernment which promoted aggression by the crea- 
tion in World War ITI of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact, the representative of a government which 
committed the rape of Hungary—two events 
which bracket a long list of other brutalities—is 
in no position to speak sanctimoniously of foreign 
aggression, least of all to criticize the United 
States Secretary of State. 

A former Communist leader recently said of the 
Communist revolution: “No other revolution 
promised so much and accomplished so little.” 
That is from Mr. Djilas’ book which came out re- 
cently. 

This suggests that the Soviet representative to- 
day missed a very good chance to keep quiet. 

Mr. President, the various statements that have 
been made urging the adoption of the proposed 
agenda item have been heard by us with close at- 
tention. Equally close attention has been given to 
the statements of various members who feel that 
the proposed item should not be considered by 
the Council. 

These statements and the other information 
available to us are not sufficient to justify the 
United States in committing itself for or against 
inscription at this time. The United States, ac- 
cordingly, will abstain in the vote on the inscrip- 
tion of the item on the Council’s agenda. 

The facts with respect to developments in the 
area are complex and not entirely clear, and the 
applicable law, as well as the identity of the real 
parties in interest, is not free from doubt. Let 
me, however, make it entirely clear that the 
United States does not accept as valid the inter- 
pretation of the situation set forth in the letter? 
which is the subject of the proposed agenda item 
and which is framed in such terms as to constitute 
a prejudgment of the merits. 

Now that the military conflict has subsided, the 
United States strongly hopes that advantage will 
be taken by all concerned of the relative calm that 
prevails in the area to settle by peaceful means 
any legitimate grievances that may be involved. 
We hope that existing difficulties can be settled 
by negotiations among those interested. The 
United States also urges all governments to re- 
frain from taking any actions which might hinder 
the maintenance of tranquillity and order in this 
part of the world. 


*U.N. doc. 8/3865 and S/3865/Add.1. 
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St. Stephen’s Day in Hungary—1957 


Press release 469 dated August 19 


August 20 is a traditional national and religious 
holiday in Hungary. It is commemorated by 
Hungarians everywhere as the anniversary of the 
birth of St. Stephen, the first Christian king of 
Hungary. The present observance of St. 
Stephen’s Day by the Hungarian people takes 
place, as on many previous occasions in the long 
history of the Hungarian nation, under conditions 
of travail and suffering. 

During the months since the national uprising 
of last fall, the Hungarian people have been sub- 
jected to a systematic campaign of terror by a 
regime which was forcibly imposed upon them 
and which is ruthlessly obstructing their just 
aspiration for national independence and sup- 
pressing the rightful exercise of their liberties. 
Political arrests in recent weeks, which are ad- 
mitted to be on a large scale even by the regime, 
are estimated in the thousands. Prisons and in- 
ternment camps throughout the country are over- 
flowing. The hated political police, which has 
resumed full-scale activity, is endeavoring by all 
of the cruel methods at its disposal to reconstitute 
its network of spies and informers. 

The present campaign of repression is directed 
against all segments of the Hungarian population. 
The regime has sought to concentrate public at- 
tention on the arrest of a number of allegedly 
Fascist groups and individuals in the apparent 
hope of supporting its contention that the Hun- 
garian uprising was instigated by undemocratic 
elements—a contention authoritatively refuted by 
the report of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary.t In fact, 
however, those arrested and persecuted in Hun- 
gary include persons from every walk of life: 
professional people, clergymen, intellectuals, stu- 
dents, members of workers councils, and peasants 
—in short, anyone suspected of having supported 
the revolution or considered by the regime as a 


*For an excerpt from the report, see BULLETIN of 
July 8, 1957, p. 63. 
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potential source of opposition. Many persons are 
being imprisoned without trial, and when trials 
are held they are travesties of justice. Sentences 
have been arbitrary and severe and have resulted 
in death for many Hungarian patriots. 

Notwithstanding their continued suffering, we 
believe that the people of Hungary will recall in 
their observance of this national holiday the spirit 
of the enlightened king and Christian saint who 
promoted justice in government, intellectual free- 
dom, education, and spiritual faith. The spirit of 
St. Stephen is a lasting element in the heritage of 
the Hungarian people and has sustained them for 
almost a thousand years. It will continue to in- 
spire them to unity and to unfaltering devotion 
to freedom and independence. 


Mrs. Luce To Attend Opening of 
Berlin Congress Hall 


The Department of State announced on August 
23 (press release 475) that Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, former ambassador to Italy, would repre- 
sent the Secretary of State at the official opening 
of the Berlin Congress Hall on September 19. 
The building, which is a U.S. exhibit in the Berlin 
International Building Exposition, is intended as 
“an expression in stone and mortar of the right of 
free speech” and will be given to the city of 
Berlin in the spring of 1958. It has been built 
by the Benjamin Franklin Foundation with con- 
tributions from the Governments of the United 
States, the German Federal Republic, and the city 
of Berlin. West Berlin, until the construction of 
the Berlin Congress Hall, has lacked a satisfactory 
modern building for cultural and political meet- 
ings and conventions. 

The principal speakers at the opening-day cere- 
mony will be, in addition to Mrs. Luce, the U.S. 
Ambassador to Germany, David K. E. Bruce; the 
Berlin Governing Mayor, Otto Suhr; Ralph 
Walker, chairman of the Benjamin Franklin 
Foundation; and a representative of the German 
Federal Republic. 
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Some Problems of Decisionmaking in Foreign Affairs 


by William C. Hamilton 


The business of our foreign relations has be- 
come so complex, with the shrinking of the globe 
and the relatively increasing power of the United 
States among the nations of the world, that it 
would be futile to attempt to paint a complete word 
picture of the policymaking process in this limited 
space. To tell the full story we would have to 
take account of the whole sweep of our national 
life, for almost every national act now has some 
relationship to foreign affairs. 

The Supreme Court decision on school segrega- 
tion, for example, has obvious significance for 
opinions about the United States in many nations, 
even though this fact can hardly have weighed 
heavily in the jurists’ consideration of the con- 
stitutional arguments. The level of the support 
price for rice has a good deal to do with the avail- 
ability of U.S. rice for export, which in turn has 
something to do with the pattern of our relations 
with such countries as Burma and Thailand, whose 
economies are dangerously dependent on income 
from sale of this single crop. But neither the 
Congress in adopting the basic program nor the 
Department of Agriculture in its administrative 
decisions can be expected to have considered this 
aspect of the problem a major determinant of our 
“national interest” with respect to farm surpluses. 

Even decisions in which the central considera- 
tions are the influence of the United States and 
our relations with other nations are no longer con- 





© Mr. Hamilton has been an intelligence 
research specialist in the Office of Intelli- 
gence Research and has recently been as- 
signed to the Embassy at Rangoon. His ar- 
ticle is based on an address made before the 
Society for Applied Anthropology at East 
Lansing, Mich., on May 31, 1957. 
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fined to the Department of State. Many actions 
of the Defense Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, and executive agencies such as the U.S. 
Information Agency are primarily foreign-policy 
decisions. The need for proper coordination of 
all these activities was in large measure responsi- 
ble for the creation of the National Security Coun- 
cil, the single most important advisory body to 
the President. 

The decisionmaking process, as it goes on within 
the Department of State, requires three kinds of 
analysis : description, prediction, and prescription. 


Descriptive Analysis 


Responsible officials must know, in the first in- 
stance, what conditions exist in other parts of the 
world that bear directly on American interests and 
when events occur that are likely to alter the pat- 
tern of our relations with individual countries. 
Providing this information involves many ele- 
ments of the farflung apparatus of the Depart- 
ment of State—reporting staffs in our overseas 
missions, the policy officers in the geographic 
bureaus and on the individual country desks, and 
the research staff of the Office of Intelligence Re- 
search. 

OIR is organized into geographic and func- 
tional divisions parallel to the Department struc- 
ture on the policymaking side and is chiefly a 
service organization of the Department. At the 
same time, it is an integral part of the govern- 
mentwide “intelligence community” that includes 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the intelli- 
gence arms of the military services. By the 
terms of the National Security Act of 1947 CIA 
coordinates the activities of these several intelli- 
gence agencies. The underlying philosophy of 
the 1947 act dictates a clear line of division be- 
tween intelligence and policy, lest our picture of 
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the world as it is be distorted by the image of 
the way we would like it to be. 

OIR provides descriptive material in a variety of 
forms, ranging from answers to specific informa- 
tion questions to background studies of particular 
problems, to encyclopedic country handbooks ana- 
lyzing political, economic, and sociological infor- 
mation from as broad a range of sources as the 
ingenuity of the analysts permits. 

It is my impression that the flaws in our de- 
scriptive analyses derive more from inadequate 
information than from methodological deficien- 
cies in the several social science disciplines on 
which we depend. We know what questions to 
ask to describe the nature of the governmental 
process, the state of the economy, or the military 
capabilities of a nation or a group of states. We 
may not know how public opinion is formed in 
a particular society, and in some instances we 
may lack the information necessary to construct 
a valid sample for measuring it, but over time it 
is possible to become fairly certain whether popu- 
lar attitudes are important as a determinant of 
governmental action in a particular country. 


Prediction 

Prediction, like description, involves several 
parts of the Department, including the policy bu- 
reaus, OIR, and the Policy Planning Staff, which 
was created in 1947 to formulate long-term pro- 
grams to achieve U.S. objectives, to anticipate 
problems that may arise to afflict the Department, 
and to evaluate current policy. 

Within OIR, predictive responsibilities require 
participation with other intelligence agencies in 
the preparation of national intelligence esti- 
mates. These studies are available to Depart- 
mental policy officers and to the National Secu- 
rity Council as a basis for outlining courses of ac- 
tion to achieve our national objectives. They 
range from estimates of likely developments or 
trends within a country or a region over a con- 
siderable period of years to appraisals of the 
probable outcome of a particular crisis situation 
covering perhaps only weeks or a few months. 

Occasionally there is a request for an estimate 
which weighs the likely consequences of various 
hypothetical United States courses of action in a 
specific situation. Such instances demonstrate 
the benefits of the separation of intelligence and 
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policy: the intelligence specialists express no 
value preferences among suggested alternatives, 
and the pelicy officer may discover the findings of 
a bureaucratically separate and presumably dis- 
interested appraisal an important reinforcement 
for a preferred course of action. 

It is unfortunate that predictive studies, despite 
their great importance, are generally far less pre- 
cise and less confident than descriptive analyses. 
Although it is possible to argue that our imper- 
fect ability to predict future developments reflects 
inadequate descriptive methods, my own belief is 
that we still need to develop a distinctive method- 
ology for prediction and that its absence, together 
with limitations of knowledge, retards the effec- 
tiveness of projective or predictive studies. We 
lack reliable tools for estimating the rate of fu- 
ture social change and, therefore, of some aspects 
of economic change. It is frequently impossible 
to go beyond a statement of the most probable 
course of events and to list, as qualifiers, the 
plausible alternatives in the order of their prob- 
ability, on the basis of contingent developments 
that might distort the pattern. It would require 
impossibly long and complex studies to explore 
each of these suggested alternatives in detail, ex- 
amining in turn the further contingencies that 
might alter them. 

In appraising the probable course of develop- 
ments in one particular country, there is an ever- 
present temptation to seek refuge in the false sim- 
plification of an assumption that the policies of 
other nations will remain constant. Furthermore, 
such essentially unpredictable elements as the mis- 
‘alculations of other statesmen or the vagaries of 
chance are likely to have a profound effect on the 
actual course of events. It would have been pos- 
sible, for example, to prepare an estimate of the 
consequences of President Magsaysay’s death on 
the pattern of Philippine politics, but no general 
projection of likely trends in that country pre- 
pared before the fact would have been likely to 
give significant weight to the possibility of an ac- 
cident like the one that removed him from the 
scene. 


Prescription and the Problems of Policymakers 
The third kind of analysis—prescription—is 

the sole prerogative of policymaking elements in 

the Department and of interdepartmental groups 
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such as the National Security Council. By the 
terms of their charter in the 1947 legislation the 
intelligence agencies are barred from recommend- 
ing courses of action on the basis of their analyses 
of conditions and trends. 

It is likely that the actual policy decisions— 
the prescriptions for solution of our national 
problems—are least subject to systematic analysis. 
They are also the least subject to evaluation. It 
would be a novelty for an international problem 
to recur with all essential ingredients unchanged, 
and one must therefore judge the success of a 
particular policy without being able to appraise 
the likelihood that an alternative policy would 
have proved better. In diplomacy, as in football, 
the Monday-morning quarterbacks have a field 
day. 

Let me mention a few of the most important 
kinds of problems that confront policymakers. 
The most substantial probably stem from the 
complexity of modern international life. 


Complexity of Modern Life 


A recent Walt Disney television program de- 
voted to an explanation of atomic energy demon- 
strated the principle of the chain reaction. The 
camera panned the floor of a room liberally 
strewn with mousetraps, each baited with two 
ping-pong balls. By tossing one additional ball 
into the room—thus introducing a new element— 
two of the balls in the mass were liberated, each 
in turn setting off two more, and so on, until 
within a few seconds the room was full of flying 
ping-pong balls. I found this a most apt illustra- 
tion of the fission process, and with only a slight 
stretch of the analogy it has an application to 
foreign affairs. A sudden event, such as Egyp- 
tian nationalization of the Suez Canal, is likely 
to set in motion virtually all the national units 
that make up our political universe. 

In the Suez crisis, the basic U.S. decision to 
seek remedies through the U.N. meant inevitably 
that our own calculations had to take into account 
the attitude, the strength of feeling, and the likely 
actions of almost every nation on earth. Some 
could be expected to react primarily in terms of 
the strategic significance of the Mediterranean 
waterway to their own national security; some 
would predictably be motivated chiefly by con- 
cern for the impact of closure of the canal on their 
foreign commerce; others would respond on the 
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basis of empathic relationships with one or 
another of the principal protagonists. But in 
most cases national reactions would be a com- 
posite of varying group responses or of multiple 
and frequently conflicting motivations. To sug- 
gest but one example, what would be the expected 
reaction of Burma, torn between a tendency to 
identify its interests with the Asian-Arab group- 
ing in the U.N. and strong ties with Israel on the 
part of the politically dominant Socialist Party? 

In terms of the ping-pong ball analogy, the 
problem confronting foreign-policy planners is 
slightly more complex than that facing the atomic 
physicist once his experiment in fission is under 
way. The certainty of the chain reaction is estab- 
lished; but to be completely successful the policy 
planner needs to know which ball will strike 
which other ones and in what sequence. And this 
estimate must be made despite three complicating 
factors: 

(1) The balls are unevenly spaced, to begin 
with, because of differences in strategic proximity 
or separation in the world of nation states; 

(2) The balls are unequally weighted, because 
of power differentials among the nations; and 

(3) The balls are irregularly shaped and fol- 
low erratic trajectories because of the vagaries of 
human behavior and the chance miscalculations 
of the statesmen guiding their destinies. 


The organizational consequence of this com- 
plexity is the imperative of coordination among 
the geographic and functional divisions of the 
Department of State, producing the ceaseless 
round of informal meetings and the welter of de- 
partmental and interdepartmental committees 
that seem so mystifying and so cumbersome to the 
outsider. 


Weighing Short-Term and Long-Term Objectives 


A second kind of problem—one which is com- 
pounded by this pattern of bewildering complex- 
ity—stems from the importance of incisive and 
rapid responses to immediate problems and, at the 
same time, the desirability of maintaining perspec- 
tive, of weighing short-term actions against 
long-term objectives. In such situations the Pol- 
icy Planning Staff is of vital assistance, although 
its involvement in crisis decisions may mean some 
diversion from its primary mission of planning 
programs that satisfy long-term objectives. 
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Even though policymakers operate within the 
framework of established guidance laid down by 
the National Security Council, it is frequently 
possible to debate sincerely what specific action 
in a particular situation best conforms to the di- 
rectives. The long-term objective of strengthen- 
ing the Chinese National Government and of de- 
nying recognition to a Communist regime which 
has failed to demonstrate its willingness to act 
in accordance with established rules of interna- 
tional behavior provides no sure guidance on 
what attitude to take toward an obvious black- 
mail attempt involving the Americans still im- 
prisoned by the Peiping regime. The crisis in 
Indochina in the spring of 1954 required rapidly 
made decisions as to whether military interven- 
tion, at the time of the French entrapment at 
Dien Bien Phu, would support or conflict with 
our national objectives, not only in Viet-Nam it- 
self but throughout Asia and in the broad pattern 
of the West’s relations with the Communist bloc. 


Balancing Capabilities and Goals 


A third category of problem arises from the 
necessity of balancing capabilities against the- 
oretically desirable goals. And there is fre- 
quently a large gap between these two considera- 
tions. On the one hand, our foreign-policymak- 
ers must be assured of domestic support. It is 
one of the great strengths of the democratic sys- 
tem that a basic decision, once taken, carries with 
it the support of the people and that other na- 
tions, in assessing their response to American ac- 
tions, must take account of this fact. Neverthe- 
less, any Secretary of State must at times find 
that his freedom of action, particularly to make 
dramatic and sudden shifts of position, is cireum- 
scribed by the necessity of providing proper ex- 
planations to the American people and the Con- 
gress and allowing time for public opinion to de- 
velop a discernible pattern. 

At least equally important is the task of esti- 
mating our ability to influence the behavior of 
other nations in a desired direction. To commit 
the nation to a course of action which observably 
fails to induce the expected response abroad is to 
jeopardize the reputation and the power position 
of the United States not only in the target area 
but throughout the world. Before a démarche is 
made, a conference called, or a fleet dispatched as 
a show of force, vital calculations must be made 
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of the likelihood that the action will produce the 
desired result and of the probable reverberations 
if it should not. 


Problems of Staffing 


The staffing of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service presents other problems. On the 
one hand, there are obvious benefits in developing, 
through continuity in service, a corps of officers 
with expert knowledge of particular geographic 
areas. On the other hand, there is the not incon- 
siderable danger that specialists assigned for ex- 
tended periods to a particular country will tend 
to identify themselves with that nation’s prob- 
lems and interests and become, to a degree, advo- 
cates rather than observers. This difficulty arises 
from the fact that one responsibility of an am- 
bassador is to convey to Washington the views of 
the government to which he is accredited. To 
insure the success of his mission in improving re- 
lations between the two countries, he may tend to 
argue causes of special concern to that govern- 
ment more vehemently than a balanced appraisal 
of our national interest would justify. 

Traditionally, the Foreign Service has been 
manned by people who were specialists in the 
techniques—the “how to”—of diplomacy, with 
the exception of those who devoted a career to the 
China service or, more recently, to such countries 
as Japan and the Soviet Union. This pattern 
has been considerably altered since 1954 by in- 
tensified recruiting and by the integration into 
the Foreign Service of many civil-service person- 
nel of the State Department. These actions have 
had the effect of bringing to the Foreign Service 
a larger number of individuals interested in a ca- 
reer devoted to a single geographic area, a greater 
number with experience in a specific functional 
specialty or a particular area, and a higher per- 
centage of officers with advanced academic train- 
ing or professional experience in one or another 
of the social-science disciplines. 

This expansion gives promise of increasing the 
effectiveness of the service in performing its 
present wide range of duties. At the same time, 
retention of the principle that an officer is 
prepared to serve anywhere in any capacity will 
provide the broad experience necessary for ad- 
vancement to leadership positions while prevent- 
ing the overconcentration which might result in 
distorted analysis. 
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Contribution of Behavioral Sciences 


Perhaps it would be appropriate to consider 
briefly the relationship of nongovernmental re- 
search to the problems of policymaking. There is 
undoubtedly a serious and continuing problem of 
communication between the “academic world” and 
what some may refer to as the “bureaucratic 
milieu.” It is quite likely that this very analysis 
demonstrates that chasm and the extent to which 
we in government are unfamiliar with research 
activities germane to the problems we face every 
day. 

Policymakers are characteristically and perhaps 
understandably impatient for answers to ques- 
tions or quick insights into specific problems. 
They are busy people, increasingly so as they ad- 
vance in responsibility. They are more apt to be 
annoyed than reassured by an elaborate methodo- 
logical introduction to a research work which 
seeks to validate the analytic method used. And 
many of them, regardless of the level of respon- 
sibility, quickly become accustomed to the pe- 
culiar jargon of bureaucratic expression and so 
unaccustomed to the equally individualistic aca- 
demic language that a genuine barrier to rapid 
comprehension arises. Hence a communications 
failure and a predisposition not to expect to find 
answers to operational questions in basic academic 
research. 

As a general rule, the best channel of communi- 
‘ation between these two cooperating but all-too- 
often disconnected universes probably lies in the 
“intelligence community.” Although this repre- 
sents an indirect approach to the centers where 
decisions are made, it is here that one finds ana- 
lysts who are specifically concerned with applying 
research techniques as well as findings to current 
situations and problems. Members of the ex- 
ternal research staff in the Office of Intelligence 
Research are responsible for alerting Depart- 
mental officers to research being done outside the 
Government that bears on foreign policy and, 
correspondingly, for determining when Depart- 
mental research needs can appropriately be filled 
by contracts or other arrangements with non- 
governmental research organizations. 

Studies in the behavioral sciences have fre- 
quently had great utility in the past, particularly 
in crisis situations. Studies of escape and evasion 
techniques and handbooks on “how to get along” 
in little-known societies, hastily prepared during 
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World War II, were outstanding examples. And 
there is a great market for studies of human be- 
havior relating to problems of prediction and to 
an assessment of national capabilities for influenc- 
ing developments abroad. The Department of 
State, along with other Government agencies, is 
perennially concerned with assessing the actual 
and potential effectiveness of foreign-aid pro- 
grams, for example. Such estimates are obvi- 
ously incomplete if they are limited to an ap- 
praisal of the impact on economic structure, 
without regard for the effects of accelerated tech- 
nological change on social patterns, value symbols, 
and the expectations of both leaders and the 
general public in recipient nations. 

In the terms of my earlier analogy, the contribu- 
tion of the behavioral sciences to the policymaking 
process in foreign affairs will come in defining the 
shape of those elliptical ping-pong balls and per- 
haps, in some cases, in suggesting techniques by 
which the surfaces can be rounded out a little. 


Views of Department of State 
on Amending the Antidumping Act 


Statement by John A. Birch? 


The Department of State recommends the en- 
actment of the amendments to the Antidumping 
Act of 1921, as amended, which have been pro- 
posed by the Treasury Department and are in- 
corporated in H.R. 6006 and 6007, identical bills. 
It is considered that the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would, in fact, provide greater 
certainty, speed, and efficiency in the enforce- 
ment of the Antidumping Act and, thus, that in 
proposing these amendments the Treasury De- 
partment has responded to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the Customs Simplification Act of 1956 
regarding recommendations by the Treasury for 
amendment of the act. 

It is firmly believed that the expansion of our 
international trade contributes in a major manner 
to our domestic prosperity, 
strength, and security as well as to the prosperity, 
social stability, and security of other free coun- 
tries in the world. The Department of State con- 


own economic 


*Made on July 29 before the House Ways and Means 


Committee. Mr. Birch is Assistant Chief, Trade Agree- 
ments and Treaties Division, Office of International 
Trade. 
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sequently considers that, in general, restrictions 
on our foreign trade are contrary to the national 
welfare. On the other hand, we do not believe 
that sales of foreign merchandise at dumping 
prices which injure an American industry should 
be permitted. Injurious dumping is not a sound 
international trade practice, and imports which 
undermine the American economy should not be 
permitted. It thus follows that it is necessary for 
the United States to have legislation which can be 
enforced efficiently to prevent injurious sales at 
dumping prices; but antidumping legislation 
should be strictly limited to accomplish this pur- 
pose and not expanded to curtail normal imports 
in a disguised manner. We are not sure that the 
Antidumping Act does not contain features which 
are unnecessarily restrictive. 

It is our view, however, that the amendments 
proposed by the Treasury Department would 
make the administration of the Antidumping Act 
in preventing harmful dumping more effective 
without restricting the legitimate trade which is 
vital for the welfare and security of the country. 
The Department of State agrees with the Treas- 
ury Department that it is necessary for the Anti- 
dumping Act to be so amended as to put an end 
to the anomalous situation now existing, whereby 
a finding of injurious dumping can be made but 
no special dumping duties can be assessed. The 
Treasury Department’s recommendation — that 
amendments should be adopted conforming the 
value definitions in the Antidumping Act to those 
of the Customs Simplification Act of 1956, in 
order to improve the administration of the law, 
also appears advisable. 

It is our opinion that the Treasury Department 
was well advised to confine its recommendations 
for amendments to these two objectives. The ad- 
ministration of the Antidumping Act is con- 
sidered to have been reasonably satisfactory, and 
there is good reason to believe that amendments 
which would end the anomalous situation previ- 
ously mentioned and conform the wording of the 
law to that of the Customs Simplification Act of 
1956 would result in distinct improvements. It is 
possible that further experience with the adminis- 
tration of the Antidumping Act will make ap- 
parent that other changes in the law are desirable. 

The Department of State concludes that prompt 
consideration and adoption of the amendments to 
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the Antidumping Act recommended by the 
Treasury Department, embodied in the identical 
bills, H.R. 6006 and H.R. 6007, would provide 
for greater certainty, speed, and efficiency in the 
enforcement of the Antidumping Act of 1921, as 
amended. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, ist Session 


Okinawa Lands. Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Armed Services held at Naha, 
Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, October 24 and 25, 1955. 
49 pp. 


85th Congress, ist Session 


Implementing a Treaty With the Republic of Panama. 
Part 1. Hearing before the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee on H. R. 6708, a bill to implement 
a treaty and agreement with the Republic of Panama 
by amending the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
June 22 and July 9, 1957. 110 pp. 

Report of the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems. Letter from the 
Chairman of the Council transmitting a report of the 
activities of the Council for the period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1956, pursuant to section 4 (b) (5) of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act. H. Doe. 200, June 26, 
1957. 75 pp. 

Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations pursuant to S. Res. 93, S. Res. 185, and 8. 
Res. 286, 84th Cong., and S. Res. 61 and S. Res. 151, 
85th Cong. Part 14, Index. 15 pp. 

-articipation Act for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Hearing before the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on S. 2341, Participation Act for the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. July 2, 1957. 
59 pp. 

Appointments to the Foreign Service. Hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on the appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, vice consuls 
of career, and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America of Messrs. Adams, Bittner, 
Chandler, Collins, Kurlander, and Thoreson as repre- 
sentative of 62 routine appointments to the Foreign 
Service. July 18, 1957. 23 pp. 

Full Committee Hearings of House Committee on Armed 
Services on H. R. 8704, a bill to prohibit the delivery 
of members of the Armed Services of the United States 
to the jurisdiction of any foreign nation. July 24- 
Aug. 1, 1957. 176 pp. 

Double Taxation Conventions. Hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations on income tax con- 
vention with Austria, supplementary income tax con- 
vention with Canada, supplementary income tax 
protocol with Japan, and income tax convention with 
-akistan. July 30,1957. 23 pp. 

Authorizing the President To Invite the States of the 
Union and Foreign Countries To Participate in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Celebration To Be Held in Chi- 
eago, Ill., from January 1, 1959, to December 31, 1959. 
Report to accompany H. J. Res. 408. H. Rept. 937, 
July 30, 1957. 2 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Review of Economic and Social Programs and Activities of the United 


Nations and Specialized Agencies 


Statement by Walter M. Kotschnig 


Deputy U.S. Representative on the U.N. Economie and Social Council? 


One of the most remarkable developments in 
the life of the United Nations and its family of 
organizations has been the increase in economic 
and social programs and activities. In round 
figures, the United Nations in 1946 had a total 
budget of $27,450,000, of which $2,800,000, or ap- 
proximately 10 percent, was spent on economic 
and social activities. By 1957 the regular budget 
of the United Nations had grown to $49,200,000. 
Of this, more than $14,000,000, or 28 percent, was 
allotted to economic and social work and related 
activities. 

Even more striking figures for the 10-year period 
emerge if there are included in the computation 
the assessed budgets of the specialized agencies 
and the voluntary funds contributed to the two 
permanent operational programs of the United 
Nations, ie., UNICEF [United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund] and the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. On this basis we find that 
total funds made available for all purposes 
amounted in 1947 to $48,420,000, of which $23,- 
760,000, or a little less than half, served to finance 
economic, social, and related activities. By 1957 
the combined budgets had grown to $143,700,000, 
of which $108,470,000 was earmarked for economic 
and social work. In other words, the funds set 
aside for economic, social, and related purposes 
increased by almost five times between 1947 and 
1957 and reached close to 75 percent of the com- 
bined budgets. 

I am not citing this long string of figures to 
induce a state of somnolence in this august gather- 
ing. These are indeed striking figures, revealing 


*Made at the 24th session of ECOSOC at Geneva on 
July 10 (U. S. delegation press release). 
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figures. They indicate the importance which eco- 
nomic and social preoccupations of programs and 
activities in these fields have assumed within the 
pattern of United Nations organizations. They 
reflect the persistent drive of the members of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies for 
economic and social action as a means to improve 
their own lot and to establish and strengthen 
the foundations of a constructive peace. 

They also highlight the importance of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and of the debate in 
which we are presently engaged. Under the 
charter it is primarily this Council which is 
charged with the difficult and onerous task of co- 
ordinating the manifold activities carried on by a 
plethora of international bodies and organizations. 
This is one of the major functions of the Council, 
and it is an indispensable function. Assisted by 
the Secretary-General, we are expected to have the 
detailed knowledge, the overall perspectives, the 
comprehensive view necessary to guide all activi- 
ties to achieve maximum impact and results. 

This task is all the more essential and inescap- 
able for two reasons. First, the economic and 
social activities developing in an interdependent 
world are interrelated. Thus, any specific pro- 
gram gains its full meaning only as understood 
in the context of the overall economic and social 
situation prevailing in the individual member 
states and in the world at large. Second, the num- 
erous programs and activities are being carried 
forward by a large number of organizations, many 
of which are autonomous in character and at times 
somewhat isolationist in tendency. This last 
point not only underlines the need for coordina- 
tion but also points up its difficulties. Since the 
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powers of the Economic and Social Council are 
essentially reeommendatory, it can hope to succeed 
only if its perspectives and judgment are sound, 
its methods appropriate, and its conclusions con- 
vineing. 


“Exercise Streamlining’’ 


But enough by way of introduction. We have 
behind us 2 weeks of long and arduous meetings 
of the Coordination Committee. There emerged 
from the deliberations of that Committee an en- 
couraging picture of progress. Exercise stream- 
lining, as the Secretary-General called it, has 
achieved some of its objectives, and we are grateful 
to the Secretary-General for the leadership which 
he has taken in that exercise. The situation is 
most encouraging at headquarters where, in the 
economic, social, and human rights fields, avail- 
able resources are progressively concentrated on 
problems of major importance. Considerable 
headway has also been made, in differing degrees, 
by the regional commissions, with ECAFE [Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East] 
leading the field. Results achieved support the 
statement of the Secretary-General to which we 
listened earlier this afternoon that the streamlin- 
ing of various programs need not imply a reduc- 
tion or even stabilization of the total program of 
international action. Resources are being econo- 
mized in one direction to use them to better 
advantage in another. 

There is of course room for further improve- 
ment which is certain to be achieved if this ex- 
ercise is carried forward on a continuing basis. 
For instance, it would appear that there are still 
altogether too many meetings of all kinds of sub- 
committees and ad hoc bodies. I am the first to 
recognize that, at times, such bodies have proved 
extremely useful, and we would not want to do 
without them. However, we have to guard against 
indiscriminate proliferation, for the point of 
diminishing returns is quickly reached when gov- 
ernments find it impossible to be adequately rep- 
resented at all these meetings and when secre- 
tariats become overburdened with preparations 
for them. This danger appears to be more acute 
in the area of the regional commissions than else- 
where, and we therefore welcome the suggestion 
of the Coordination Committee that these com- 
missions should keep their calendar of meetings 
under constant review. What is more, we very 
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much hope that the Secretary-General will pro- 
vide the Council at next year’s summer session 
with a report on the results of this review. 

My delegation also shares the apprehension of 
a good many other delegations that the secre- 
tariat is asked to prepare too many reports in too 
short a time. Fewer and more widely spaced 
reports allowing the secretariat adequate time for 
their preparation are bound to give us and the 
general public more useful and thoroughgoing 
publications which are bound to be reflected in 
more carefully thought-out work programs. 

There are also some gray areas which emerged 
in the course of the discussions of the Coordina- 
tion Committee. I refer specifically to the lack 
of clarity in the relations between the various 
technical assistance programs and the work of the 
regional commissions. In principle, my delega- 
tion is not opposed to the detailment of technical 
assistance personnel to the regional commissions. 
As a matter of fact, we can see some advantage 
in such detailment since technical assistance op- 
erations, as undertaken under the expanded pro- 
gram, can obviously benefit from economic advice 
based on the accumulated economic experience of 
the regional commissions and their secretariats 
and for other reasons stated by the United States 
representative in his intervention on the reports 
of the regional commissions this morning. 

We continue to believe, however, that it can 
only lead to confusion and detract from the basic 
responsibilities of the regional commissions if the 
regional secretariats themselves make it a major 
business to advise individual governments on spe- 
cific requests for technical assistance or them- 
selves undertake technical assistance activities, 
thus duplicating the work of the resident repre- 
sentatives and other international personnel op- 
erating under the expanded program. As long as 
this question is not clarified, we fully support the 
Secretary-General’s proposal that the assignment 
of technical assistance personnel to the head- 
quarters of the regional commissions should not 
be finalized but might be given another trial year. 

By the same token we go along with the detail- 
ment of social personnel to the headquarters of 
the regional commissions and to the Middle East, 
but it is essential that the lines of authority and 
policy guidance should remain crystal clear. 
This social personnel should receive its instruc- 
tions exclusively from headquarters in New York 
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and be under the policy guidance of the Social or 
Population Commissions and not of the regional 
commissions which must remain essentially eco- 
nomic commissions if they are to discharge their 
heavy burdens effectively. At present these social 
affairs officers are grouped in a so-called social 
division both in ECLA [Economic Commission 
for Latin America] and in ECAFE. It would 
be more appropriate to call them a “social affairs 
staff” attached to the headquarters of the regional 
commissions. This is more than a picayune ob- 
servation. It will help to avoid such misleading 
statements as appeared, for instance, in the ECLA 
report for this year which pronounces that a so- 
cial welfare seminar is among the activities of 
ECLA. There should be the closest possible co- 
ordination, and even fusion, between economic 
and social activities, but fusion should not. be 
tantamount to confusion of objectives and func- 
tions. 

Finally, my delegation holds that it may be de- 
sirable for a functional or regional commission to 
engage in a highly technological study or organize 
technological seminars provided such undertak- 
ings are essential to the implementation of broad 
economic or social development programs. We 
feel equally certain, however, that an overempha- 
sis on highly specialized technological programs, 
which frequently are of value to only a very 
limited number of countries, does not represent 
the best use of the limited resources of these 
commissions. 


Progress in the Specialized Agencies 

While the Coordination Committee has not yet 
discussed the reports of the specialized agencies, 
it is evident from these reports that there is a 
marked trend toward concentration also in the 
evolution of their programs. Pertinent examples 
are the launching of three major projects ap- 
proved by the last General Conference of 
UNESCO [United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization] in New Delhi 
in November 1956 in the field of primary educa- 
tion, cultural exchanges between Asia and the 
West, and the enlarged program of study and 
research relating to the development of arid zones. 
Similarly, we welcome the indications given in 
the ILO [International Labor Organization] re- 
port that that organization is moving toward 
greater emphasis on certain fields such as automa- 
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tion, labor management relations, workers’ edu- 
‘ation, and human rights, particularly forced 
labor and the elimination of discrimination in em- 
ployment and occupations. The present empha- 
sis in FAO [Food and Agriculture Organization | 
is on activities leading toward “selective expan- 
sion” of agricultural production, “increased con- 
sumption,” and raising of agricultural produc- 
tivity. We are all aware of the remarkable 
achievements of the WHO [World Health Or- 
ganization] in the fight against malaria, which is 
one of its major fields of concentration. 

This trend toward concentration has been 
underway for some time, but we dare to believe 
that it may have been accentuated as a result of 
the Council’s resolution 630 of the 22d session 
which asked the specialized agencies to explore 
further possibilities of effective concentration of 
their resources. Several of these areas of concen- 
tration are of interest to more than one of the 
specialized agencies and to the United Nations 
itself such as, for instance, UNESCO’s arid zone 
project, the ILO program on workers’ education, 
and its activities in the field of human rights. 
This makes it all the more important that there 
be prior consultation on the part of the interested 
bodies before specific programs are undertaken. 
One of the ACC [Administrative Committee on 
Coordination] reports before this Council at this 
session and the reports of the specialized agencies 
themselves indicate that this practice of advance 
consultation is being progressively adopted by the 
specialized agencies. My Government greatly 
welcomes this development. 


From Coordination to Concerted Action 


In the light of all this, Mr. President, it is safe 
to say that common efforts toward concentration 
and improved coordination processes have been 
effective, at least up to a point. Few, however, 
would be so optimistic as to say that these efforts 
have proved fully adequate. There is much talk 
about “concerted action” or “integrated pro- 
grams,” but there is little reality to these concepts 
at the present time. At last year’s summer session 
the Secretary-General provided an admirable defi- 
nition of what is meant by concerted action. He 
stated : “Truly concerted action implies coordina- 
tion in the fullest and deepest sense—a continuous 
search for balanced and integrated action and a 
recognition of the necessity for accompanying 
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action in one field with supporting and compli- 
mentary action in other fields.” 

In a few cases, such as in the area of community 
development and certain joint projects of 
UNICEF and the WHO, there is justification for 
speaking of concerted action. In many other areas 
it is evident that consultation on the secretariat 
level has not proved sufficient to bring about co- 
ordination “in the fullest and deepest sense” be- 
tween the independent action of the various 
governing or executive bodies of the specialized 
agencies and the United Nations as they elaborate 
and carry out their programs. It is clear that 
more than consultations on the secretariat level 
is needed to bring about concerted action in time 
and in space. 

In this connection, I want to draw the attention 
of the Council to a very helpful analysis of this 
subject contained in a paper prepared by 
UNESCO. It was originally distributed to the 
ACC and later to the Executive Board of 
UNESCO and was made available also recently 
tothe Council. It is entitled Problems Regarding 
Coordination Between the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies With a View to Concerted 
Action in the Economic and Social Fields and in 
the Field of Human Rights. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral referred, I believe, to the same paper when 
in his intervention he spoke of a discussion which 
took place at the October 1956 meeting of the ACC 
on the conditions of effective concerted action 
among the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

In essence, the paper proposes that on major or 
broad programs of interest to several specialized 
agencies as well as the United Nations there 
should be consultation between the governing 
organs of these organizations as well as with the 
Economic and Social Council to permit common 
planning. Parallel action on the part of these 
bodies would have to be sought to assure synchro- 
nization of the implementation of the mutually 
agreed upon programs, which in turn would re- 
quire the timely provision of adequate funds for 
such programs to be made by the several agencies 
involved as they decide on their budgets. 

A good deal of thought will undoubtedly be re- 
quired before adequate methods for the initiation 
and implementation of such concerted action can 
be worked out. Special care will have to be 
taken to guard against the risk that inertia, undue 
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rigidity, or an unwillingness on the part of any 
one agency to cooperate might unduly delay or 
even hold up indefinitely the operation of major 
programs considered important by the Council 
or other interested agencies. At best, the proc- 
esses involved will be time consuming. However, 
if the concerted programs to be undertaken are 
important enough and of a sufficiently long-range 
nature, time lost in preparations might easily be 
compensated not only by a greater concentration 
of efforts but by a greater effectiveness of the 
programs undertaken. My delegation hopes that 
at this session of our Council steps will be under- 
taken to-initiate a further study and consideration 
of this most important problem. 


Some Major Problems 


Concerted action or at least closely coordinated 
programs can be achieved by concentration on 
specific geographic areas or on some special sub- 
stantive program or a combination of both. 

In this context my delegation agrees with the 
need for a measure of geographic concentration. 
In other words, we support the Secretary- 
General’s observations about the need for greater 
efforts in Africa and in the Middle East, different 
as their problems may be. Such geographical con- 
centration could and should appropriately be 
paralleled by a concentration on such projects as 
the conservation and utilization of water, which 
are of special importance to the arid zones in 
addition to being responsive to the needs of other 
parts of the world. 

Similarly, a concerted effort for the develop- 
ment of more adequate public administrative serv- 
ices might well be of special benefit to the newly 
independent countries in Africa as it would be to 
most other underdeveloped countries. The pro- 
motion of this objective is not a parochial interest 
of the United Nations. It is of similar or equal 
importance to such organizations as the ILO, 
UNESCO, FAO, WHO, ICAO, ete., in their 
respective fields of work. 

In parenthesis I should like to state at this 
point that my delegation has listened with intense 
interest to the Secretary-General’s remarks on the 
creation of an international administrative service, 
which he proposes. His paper on that subject 
was given most careful consideration within my 
Government. We view with real sympathy the 
objectives of this proposal, but frankly we are 
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not sure of its practicability and the best ways 
of putting it into operation if it is accepted. On 
the whole we feel that, provided there is a real 
demand from the underdeveloped countries, the 
project might be given a trial run. We believe, 
however, as of now that it might be better to 
carry out the experiment within the framework 
of the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
rather than as a separate undertaking of the 
United Nations. We see no reason why it should 
not be possible to offer, under the expanded pro- 
gram, to a number of carefully selected adminis- 
trators, sufficient long-term security which would 
permit them to assume positions of the type en- 
visaged in the Secretary-General’s proposal for 
an international administrative service. This 
would have the further advantage of bringing 
the specialized agencies into the picture from the 
beginning without large-scale commitments on 
their part. 

Before leaving this question of special high 
priority programs, I should like to add that we 
are fully prepared to consider the development of 
concentrated programs as suggested by the Secre- 
tary-General in the field of transport and com- 
munications to be undertaken by the United 
Nations in the closest possible coordination with 
such organizations as ICAO [International Civil 
Aviation Organization] and the ITU [Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union]. This is the 
kind of program which might well be of special 
interest to the regional commissions. 


Action by the ACC 


Many of the matters I have discussed up to 
now are touched upon in the two reports of the 
ACC before the Council. I stated last year—and 
I want to state it again—that the ACC has become 
one of the most effective instruments for coordi- 
nation. As pointed out earlier, its usefulness is 
limited when it comes to the development of inte- 
grated programs, but this in no way derogates 
from its importance. 

There are only two specific items in these re- 
ports which I should like to discuss briefly at 
this point. The first relates to the coordination 
of activities in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
This undoubtedly presents a major problem of co- 
ordination since the atom is bound to play a 
tremendous role in the future not only as a source 
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of energy but also because of its other uses in 
the form of isotopes and similar applications of 
importance to agriculture and to health. The 
problem of peaceful uses also raises crucial issues 
of industrial safety of special interest to the ILO. 
The specialized agencies and the regional com- 
missions deserve real credit for the restraint they 
have shown in entering upon new activities in this 
field, pending the establishment of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. This very atti- 
tude will, I am sure, facilitate effective coordina- 
tion in the future. It is my understanding that 
in the agreement to be concluded between the 
new agency and the United Nations provision 
will be made for the full participation of the new 
agency in the ACC. We hope that a standing 
committee can be established under the ACC, 
under the chairmanship of the Director-General 
of the IAEA, which will assure the fullest possi- 
ble consultation and coordination on the secre- 
tariat level which is bound to be reflected in co- 
ordination on the governmental level. 

The attitude of my delegation to the second 
point is less affirmative. It will be remembered 
that 2 years ago the Council drew attention to the 
need for greater and more effective publicity for 
the economic and social work undertaken by the 
United Nations. Acting on this suggestion, the 
ACC in its meeting last May urged closer opera- 
tional contacts and consultations between national 
information services and the information services 
of the U.N. and the specialized agencies. The 
report of that meeting speaks of detailed plans to 
secure fuller cooperation between the representa- 
tives of national information services and those of 
the international organizations concerned. 

It is our understanding that these plans include 
a proposal for the organization of an international 
conference of national information services or 
similar bodies. We have considerable misgivings 
about such a plan since my country, along with 
many other free democratic countries, does not 
have a national information service. The Ameri- 
can people believe in a free press which should 
not be spoon fed by governmental agencies, and 
we do not believe that United Nations news and 
information filtered through national information 
services is the best way of assuring a better under- 
standing of the work of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 
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It is significant that in my own country, which, 
as I said, does not have a national information 
service, United Nations activities, including those 
in the economic and social field, are getting 
greater attention than in almost any other coun- 
try. Consequently, we hope that the ACC will 
find ways and means of spreading the good word 
about our economic and social objectives and 
achievements, wherever possible, through the 
channels of free communication media rather than 
official government agencies. 


A Five-Year Forecast 

Mr. President, there is one final matter to which 
my delegation attaches considerable importance 
and which, we hope, will be further discussed ei- 
ther in plenary or in the Coordination Committee. 
The 11th General Assembly requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, by resolution 1094, 
which referred to a report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, to initiate an appraisal, to be undertaken by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, of 
the likely development of their overall programs 
and budgets over the next 5 or 6 years and re- 
port to the General Assembly at its 13th session 
in 1958. I believe there is some evidence that at 
least some of the specialized agencies are not en- 
thusiastic about any such appraisal. Thus, 
a report of the International Organizations Com- 
mittee approved by the ILO Governing Body 
contains the following statement: 


. . . While it would no doubt be useful for the Economic 
and Social Council to be informed of the long-term pro- 
gram of the ILO it was for the Organization alone to 
determine the content of its own program.... (G. B. 
1384/12/29). 

This statement, I believe, reveals a misunder- 
standing of the intent of the Advisory Commit- 
tee and of the General Assembly. As we under- 
stand the proposal, there is no intention to use 
such an appraisal primarily as a means to reduce 
or even to stabilize budgets or to interfere in any 
way with the rights of the specialized agencies to 
determine their own programs. The objective of 
such a reappraisal is much more fundamental. If 
attained, it might go a long way in supporting 
the positive development of the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

To begin with, such an appraisal would by ne- 
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cessity demonstrate that some of the increases in 
the budgets of the specialized agencies are due to 
unavoidable increases in fixed costs. This in itself 
will be of help to all of us whose task it is to 
present to the appropriate parliamentary bodies 
requests for contributions to these agencies. Much 
more important, however, we would hope that 
such an appraisal will clearly demonstrate the 
nature of the growth in economic and social activ- 
ities to which I referred in my opening para- 
graphs. Unless it can be shown that the increases 
in budgets are the result of real needs and dy- 
namic forces operating in the present-day world, 
the budgets of the specialized agencies are likely 
to be in real trouble as the years go by. 

On the other hand, if it can be demonstrated 
that any increases in programs and budgets are 
not just due to the operation of Parkinson’s Law 
but are essential to meet carefully defined and 
clearly recognizable needs, budgetary discussions 
in the parliaments of the world will be based on 
the recognition of historic trends rather than a 
piecemeal consideration of seemingly arbitrary in- 
creases from year to year. 

Thus, Mr. President, I hope that the Council 
will take the lead in the implementation of the 
General Assembly resolution and that the special- 
ized agencies, in their own interest and in the 
interest of the peoples of the world whom they 
serve, will make an all-out effort in responding to 
the request of the General Assembly. This is one 
way to prove that the economic and social work 
of the United Nations and its phenomenal 
growth is not an accident of history. It is history 
itself working toward a world of plenty, a world 


in peace. 


Confirmation of Delegates to 
Twelfth General Assembly 


The Senate on August 22 confirmed the follow- 
ing to be representatives of the United States to 
the 12th session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations: 


Henry Cabot Lodge 
A. 8S. J. Carnahan 
Walter H. Judd 
George Meany 
Herman G. Wells 
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The following were confirmed to be alternate 
U.S. representatives for the same period: 


James J. Wadsworth 
Miss Irene Dunne 
Philip M. Klutznick 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
Genoa S. Washington 
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Supplemental Agricultural 
Agreement With Poland Signed 


Press release 461 dated August 14 

An agreement between the United States and 
Poland supplementing the Agricultural Surplus 
Commodities Agreement of June 7, 1957,* was 
signed and became effective on August 14. This 
was made possible following the recent action 
by Congress extending the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act (Public Law 480). 

The supplemental agreement * provides for the 
sale to Poland for local currency (Polish zlotys) 
of wheat and cotton valued at $46.1 million at 
world market prices, which includes 50 percent 
of the cost of ocean transportation. Approxi- 
mately 400,000 metric tons of wheat and about 
24,400 metric tons of cotton can be purchased 
for this dollar value. 

This sum, together with approximately $48.9 
million in credits and sales arrangements pre- 
viously provided, brings the total amount to $95 
million. 


Supplementary Tax Protocol 
Signed With United Kingdom 


Press release 470 dated August 19 

On August 19, 1957, Secretary Dulles and Sir 
Harold Caccia, the British Ambassador, signed a 
supplementiry protocol between the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland amending the in- 


*For text, see BULLETIN of June 24, 1957, p. 1005. 
* Tbid., p. 1007. 
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come-tax convention of April 16, 1945, as modified 
by supplementary protocols of June 6, 1946,' and 
May 25, 1954.? 

The new supplementary protocol contains three 
articles. Article I would amend article VIII of 
the 1945 convention relating to exemption from 
taxation, on certain conditions, of royalties and 
other amounts paid as consideration for the use of, 
or for the privilege of using, copyrights, patents, 
designs, secret processes and formulae, trade- 
marks, and other like property. Article II would 
amend article XIII of the 1945 convention relating 
to credits against the tax paid to one country for 
tax paid to the other country. The combined ef- 
fect of those amendments would be to eliminate 
double taxation with respect to royalty payments 
received from a United Kingdom licensee by a 
United States licensor having a permanent estab- 
lishment in the United Kingdom. 

Article III of the new protocol provides for 
ratification and the exchange of instruments of 
ratification and specifies the dates on and after 
which the provisions shall be effective with respect 
to United States and British taxes. 

The supplementary protocol will be submitted to 
the President for transmission to the Senate to 
receive advice and consent to ratification. After 
its transmission to the Senate, copies of the Senate 
document containing the text of the protocol, to- 
gether with the texts of the President’s message 
and the report to the President, will be available 
for distribution. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into 
force July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 

Ratifications deposited: Bulgaria, August 17, 1957; 
Venezuela, August 19, 1957; Vatican City, August 20, 
1957; Ceylon, August 22, 1957; Albania, August 23, 
1957. 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road _ traffic, 
Geneva September 19, 1949. 
26, 1952. TIAS 2487. 
Accession deposited: Ceylon, July 26, 1957. 


with annexes. Done at 
Entered into force March 


160 Stat. 1377. 
2 Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3165. 
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Finance 
Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 
Signature and acceptance deposited: 
August 12, 1957. 


Philippines, 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 
1055). 
Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction de- 
posited: Egypt, July 22,1957. Effective as from April 
24, 1957, in all legal disputes that may arise under 
paragraph 9 (b) of the declaration made on April 24, 
1957, by the Government of Egypt on the Suez Canal 
and the arrangements for its operation. 


Postal 

Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, Final Protocol, and Regulations of Execution. 
Signed at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into 
force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3653. 
Ratification deposited: Guatemala, April 24, 1957. 

Agreement relative to parcel post, Final Protocol, and 
Regulations of Execution of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain. Signed at Bogoté November 9, 
1955. Entered into force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3654. 
Ratification deposited: Guatemala, April 24, 1957. 

Agreement relative to money orders and Final Protocol 
of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 
Signed at Bogoti’ November 9, 1955. Entered into 
force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3655. 
Ratification deposited: Guatemala, April 24, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 

Protocol amending the preamble and parts II and III of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955.’ 

Signature: Sweden, August 1, 1957. 

Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955." 

Signature: Sweden, August 1, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 

Convention supplementing the convention of October 28, 
1948 (TIAS 2833), for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income, as modified by the supplementary con- 
vention of September 9, 1952 (TIAS 2833). Signed at 
Washington August 22, 1957. Enters into force upon 
exchange of instruments of ratification. 


France 


Agreement amending the power reactor agreement of 
June 19, 1956 (TIAS 3689), concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington July 3, 1957. 
Entered into force: August 19, 1957 (date on which 

each government received from the other written 
notification that it had complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


Union of South Africa 


Power reactor agreement concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington July 8, 1957. 

Entered into force: August 22, 1957 (date on which 

each government received from the other written 





*Not in force. 
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notification that it had complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


United Kingdom 

Supplementary protocol amending the income tax con- 
vention of April 16, 1945 (TIAS 1546), as modified by 
supplementary protocols of June 6, 1946 (TIAS 1546) 
and May 25, 1954 (TIAS 3165). Signed at Washington 
August 19, 1957. Enters into force upon exchange of 
instruments of ratification. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Opening of Consulate at Curitiba, Brazil 


A new consulate at Curitiba, Brazil, was opened offi- 
cially on May 21 and opened to the public on June 17. 
The administrative supervisory post is Rio de Janeiro. 
The consular district of Curitiba comprises the entire 
States of Parand and Santa Catarina, Brazil. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on August 14 confirmed William B. Macom- 
ber, Jr., to be an Assistant Secretary of State. (For 
biographic details, see press release 453 dated August 7.) 

The Senate on August 19 confirmed James H. Smith, Jr., 
to be Director of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Department of State. 


Designations 


Harris H. Huston as Deputy Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, effective August 21. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Defense—Loan of Vessels and Small Craft to China. 
TIAS 3837. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
China, amending annex to agreement of May 14, 1954. 
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Exchange of notes—Dated at Taipei May 16, 1957. En- 
tered into force May 16, 1957. 


Technical Cooperation. TIAS 3838. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ghana—Signed at Accra June 3, 1957. Entered into force 
June 3, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Poland—Signed at Washington June 7, 1957, with related 
exchange of notes. Entered into force June 7, 1957. 


TIAS 3840. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Argentina—Signed at Buenos Aires June 3, 1957. En- 
tered into force June 3, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3841. 11 pp. 
10¢. 


TIAS 3839. 11 pp. 


Technical Cooperation. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Bolivia—Signed at La Paz June 7, 1957. Entered into 
force June 7, 1957. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Thailand, amending agreement of March 13, 1956—Signed 
at Washington March 27, 1957. Entered into force June 
19, 1957. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Materials. TIAS 3843. Tpp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. Exchange of notes—Signed at London May 10 and 
13, 1957. Entered into force May 13, 1957. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income, Taxes on Estates 
and Inheritances. TIAS 3844. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
France, modifying and supplementing conventions of July 
25, 1939, and October 18, 1946, as modiffed and supple- 
mented by protocol of May 17, 1948—Signed at Washing- 
ton June 22, 1956. Entered into force June 13, 1957. 


Mutual Security—Military and Economic Assistance. 
TIAS 3845. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines, supplementing and 
amending agreement of April 27, 1955, as supplemented 
and amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Manila 
June 14, 1957. Entered into force June 14, 1957. 


TIAS 3842. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3846. 3 pp. 
5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Union of Burma, amending agreement of February 
8, 1956, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ran- 
goon June 14, 1957. Entered into force June 14, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3847. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Bolivia, amending article I of agreement of June 7, 1957. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at La Paz June 17 and 21, 
1957. Entered into force June 21, 1957. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. TIAS 3848. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, relating to article 7 of agreement of August 11, 
1951, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Wash- 
ington June 17, 1957. Entered into force June 17, 1957. 


Surplus Property—Sale in Italy of Excess Military Prop- 
erty. TIAS 3850. Opp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy—Signed at Rome June 22, 1957. Entered into force 
June 22, 1957. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 19-25 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press release issued prior to August 19 which 
appears in this issue of the BuLLEeTIN is No. 461 
of August 14. 





No. Date Subject 

468 8/19 Dulles: mutual security appropria- | 
tions. | 

469 8/19 St. Stephen’s Day in Hungary. 

470 8/19 Income tax protocol signed with U.K. | 

*471 8/21 Huston sworn in (biographic details). | 

1472 8/22 U.S. invites U.S.S.R. to submit plane | 
dispute to ICJ. 

473 8/22 Reporters to Red China. | 

7474 8/22 Supplementary income-tax convention | 
with Belgium. | 

475 8/23 Mrs. Luce to represent Secretary | 
Dulles at Berlin Congress Hall | 
opening (rewrite). | 

476 8/23 Herter: departure for Malaya. 

7477 «8/23 U.S.Canadian economic meeting. 

478 8/24 Dulles: remarks on “College News | 


Conference.” 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Principles. Some Problems of Decision- 
making in Foreign Affairs (Hamilton) . 

Atomic Energy. U.S. Proposes Two-Year Ban on 
Testing Nuclear Weapons (Eisenhower) 

Brazil. Opening of Consulate at Curitiba, Brazil 

China, Communist. Twenty-four U.S. Newsmen 
May Visit Red China 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy * 

Policy Questions Raised -_ — — in Mu- 
tual Security Appropriations (Dulles, Radford, 
Hollister) 

Views of Separtment of ‘State on ae tee 
Antidumping Act (Birch) . 

Department and Foreign Service 

Confirmations (Macomber, Smith) 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


United States Policy in the Middle East 


September 1956—June 1957 


Documents 


During the past year the United States was presented with most 
difficult and critical problems in the Middle East. In a volume 
issued last October, Zhe Suez Canal Problem, July 26-September 22, 
1956: A Documentary Publication, the Department of State presented 
documents, including some background material, which covered the 
first 2 months of the controversy that stemmed from President 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal Company. The present volume, 
covering the period from September 1956 to June 1957, carries the 
story forward; presents the highlights of other major developments 
in the Middle East, including the hostilities in Egypt; and shows 
not only how the United States reacted to these developments, but 
also how important new elements were added to American policy 
toward the Middle East in general. 

Copies of United States Policy in the Middle East, September 1956- 
June 1957 : Documents may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $1.50 each. 


Publication 6505 


Please send me copies of United States Policy in the Middle East, 
September 1956-June 1957: Documents. 
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